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William E. Metzler 

Social Science Analyst 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
The wage ceiling on cotton picking ran into difficulties because of 
aittaverees OF economic interest among sosiage growers, yet was generally 
effective ‘in cones ssp nett in reducing the aroun of loner turnover, 
and in stopping the spiraling of wage rates, Labor phorteses had been so 
severe during the previous season that some growers had gone into their 
Retpoors: fields to bid workers away at higher pay. Workers also spent aon 
of their time shopping fon farm to farm for higher wage, offers. As a result, 


picking rates Beier Crom G16 50 is 3 a Mncced pounds before ee end of 


“the 1942 season. Th ene of thie 30 percent of the crop was still in the 


field on the first of Esegny 1943 as nas with SORE than 15 percent in 


a “normal year. ‘So orton grow. ‘ers were anxious to have a . wage ceiling in 


~ 


‘1943 to rae sure nee here vould ree One a repetition of the previous season. 


vent 


“A reson phase of Aha probion » was ii poten prices had advanced very 


artis over those of “1ez, “eee general wage ate. had risen by almost 


ee 


20 péreent. 

ah The my aderetcnai ng over the 1943 coiling program voaean in a difference 
of opinion over what the rine rane ire bee Leading growers insisted on 
G2 a Gondrad pounds, but yee pigoenren emacs 4 gt tae set perk at $2025, 0 The 
growers also requested that fre allowed to set up an organization to 
administer the ieee themselves. lihen ents request was not granted they 


Ve 


aoe up a cotton area committee to ee the State ‘age Board informed as to 


their ideas on administration and enforcement. This commen es set up two 


policies, which were followed by the Pere Wage Board a moh produced a: 


REAL 


wu 


good deal of opposition: (1) The $2.25 ceiling rate would apply to the second 
picking as well as the first and (2) WER. cea nates wowed be permitted 
“early in the season” to grow ors with weedy fields, poor stands of cotton, 
lack of housing, distance oe WA AMIE cn avantaeine conditions. 
Small growers claimed that these policies were discriminatory (1) because 


they ordinarily had to pay somewhat x more than the large coors to get 


their small acreages picked and (2) because they usually made their second 


picking while the grades were still good even though this meant they had to 


pay & premium in order to get pickerse 
Workers blamed the Governmert for holding wages so low they could make 


only $3 to $4 a day on second picking. Many of them quit to take other jobs. 


. aera with aoe Diane Nae Ea ES who Found they could not get their cotton 


picked at ceiling tates often devised a Vey se means cs Sane the job 
eauas Local officials Ba various devieo to » apprehond yee ene but found 
oe job was ELSE ARE RSE difficult. 


oy 


Aside from these problons pe season noved smoothly. The workers 
aie started picking for $2 end ee $2.25 as soon as that was an- 
nounced as the eei ling rates Pickers were well satisfied with the $6 me #9 
a day they were able to mak e on ret a By Novenbor TAs) 5366 72, bales 
ad cas Peet compared with 134,317 by that eee: lee teh ast and 
growers began to pounce, that all the Coun. would be EAS zed by the first 
of ae but feiluro to inorease the 1 ae: Araceae in low earnings on the 
second picking and a heavy, Pola’ in in work ing POr ce.) By January 16 only 
201, 754 bales had been gimnod comps red with ee Les that date the previous 
year. Pea se cason ondod shortly after Ene nee OF pts 
Suggestions aor cB E OW onl oa in (future wets eee for, cotton include 


the following: ae 


(1) Formulation of a eeiling rate in anticipation that it will also 


’ (2) : 


\ effect at approximately the time the weather changes and the work- 


be the going rate. 


‘An’ increase of 50 cents per 100 pounds in the picking rate to take 


*-ers'‘go into second picking (about December 15). Thi's increase 


could either apply to all cotton or to the second picking only, 


"= depending upon harvest conditions. 


(3) 


More flexibility in wage ceiling orders and “in rules for granting 
adjustments’ so that growers with small acreagés, poor yields, 


weedy fields, no' housing, and other unfavorable conditions would 


‘not bé placed at a disadvantage in the labor market. Provisions 


to accomplish these purposes probably should be set out in the 


original ordér. Future orders should contain a more specific 


“statement as to when growers ‘can depend upon obtaining permission 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


‘40 to pay adjusted rates. 


4) 


County and’ area committéeés of growers’ should ‘represent the rank 


‘and ‘file-“of the growers. “tf the ‘committees are ‘composed solely 


of prominent’ growers, there may be bias in favor’ of one type of 
operator. 

Workers cua be represented adequately on all committees speak- 
ing bee ns industry. One worker representative cannot give suffi- 
cient se LKe to the w arises viewpoint in oo face of opposition 
fron several prominent growerse | 

County comittees should act purely as advisory bodies. The. actual 
duties of pean eae the ceiling should be carried on by paid 


ca 


public personnel. Personal and group viewpoints apparently play 


a less important part in decisions made by such officials. 


Sefeguards are needed to prevent labor contractors from defeating 
the intention of the ceiling order. Probably ceiling rates should 


be set on the functions they perform. 


(8) A definite policy is needed in regard to the activities of pressure 
groups, whether of growers, workers, processors, or. other interests. 
. They can be of. immense value in obtaining data as to proper ceiling 
rates and methods of administration. .-On the other. hand, it would 
be disastrous to allow determination of ceiling rates or administra- 
tive set-ups to depend upon the strength of group pressures. Success 
in stabilization of wage rates depends. on the establishment of com- 
parable. levels for all types:of farm operations. Competing pressure 
groups might-easily defeat. this purpose. ~ 
(9) “Crack-down" methods of. handling growers suspected. of violations 
should be avoided in favor of friendly. pressure, 

{10) A fundamental.-change.is needed. in wage. ceiling. orders so that the 
employer will bear the: sole responsibility for: violations. The pre- 
sent system of making both grower and worker responsible encourages 
collusion between, employer ard employee. Perhaps if. employees were 
not-.liable.under the order: they would be: less:ready to stand with 


their..employers..in covering up: violations. =< 


ee eOTTOn bua ted IN CALIFORNIA 
ep is steel ree ane” nissionary “padres Amtroduced the production of 
me eye iis ‘Galifomia a and taught ae Mexicans to ‘grow small patehes of it around 
Bs Homes for chews ovm use. Ma ane ata were pre by california authorities 
to Bek: the aa aa white settlers to raise it but they: refused Hh, ie interested. 
In 1856 the State igure Society ceed 75 for the best acre of cotton, 
and in 186<c the State Legislature ered a premium of $3 » 000 te the grower 
producing the firat 100 bales of cotton of 09 pounds each. The latter award 


was not claimed mane! 1865. eee in ‘cotton production were carried on 


all over the State with yields of from 50 to 750 pounds tus the acree The most 
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_rapid increase in production of cotton was made in Merced County. af 

Picking was done chiefly by the Chinese who were paid 90 cents per 100 
pounds of seed cotton. The best workers picked. 180 pounds a day and the ma- 
jority only 75 to 90 pounds. In 1872 a Merced grower figured that his ex- 
penses for growing, ginning, and baling averaged $44.66 per 500-pound bale, 
or approximately 9 cents per pound of lint. In 1880 another grower figured 
his cost of production and baling at 8 cents a pound. His total cost per 
acre was $21.77 and his net profit at 12+ cents @ pound for lint was $9.24 
per acre. 

Long-staple Pima Egyptian cotton was introduced in the Imperial Valley 
in 1914 but also met with a cool response. Slow development of the cotton 
industry in the State was due partly to heavy competition from the South and 
other established cotton areas and partly to the cyclical. business depres- 
..Sions which periodically destroyed the market for it. 2/ 

world War I provided the proper incentives Dor. the production of cotton 
in the State--higher prices and ready markets. Votton production expanded 
rapidly and was set on.a firm basis by the introduction Sfauied ounauenar eres 
This variety was discovered in EN Mexico in 1906 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture ard was adapted to California conditions by workers 
of the United States Cotton Experiment Station at Shafter. 3/ Staple length 
generally ran 1-3/32 inches and commanded a premium over shorter staples. 
Yields were consistent ac from-1 to 14 bales to the acre, and the proportion 


of lint ran higher than for other short- or medium-staple varieties. In 1926 


ay; Hilgard, We E. Report on Physical and’ Agricultural Features of 
California, .1880. 
pee Boone, Andrew R. “California Acala Cotton in Califomia." Magazine 
of Pacific Business, Nove 1937. 


3/ Nieman, Wi. Fs Cotton Cultivation in Celifomia. 1926. 
| MeN adda ete SLL RLS: Ben Cade 


gies 


an act of the State Legislature made it illegal to grow any other Mes ey of 
cotton in the State. Small acreages of long-staple cotton are produced in 
Riverside and Imperial Counties but all other cotton in the State is of the 
Acala variety. 

The major cotton+producing area in the State is in the southern San 
Joaquin Valley, extending from south central Kern County northward through 
Kings, Tulare, Fresno,’ and Madera Counties into south central Merced County 
(table 1 and fig. 1). Yields in Kern, Kings, and western Fresho Counties are 
especially heavy. Kern County yields averaged 776 pounds per acre in 1939, 
863 in 1940, 604 in 1941, 659 in 1942, and 601 in 1943. “Yields are less heavy 
in the ‘eastern and northern parts’of the producing area, Merced County yields 
were 512 pounds to the acre in 1939, 685 in 1940, 448 in 1941, 401 in 1942, 
and 421 in 1943. 4/ | 

The acreage in cétton in California has varied widely with changing market 


“Table le- Cotton acreage and yield by counties and 
areas, California, 1940-43 1/ | 


: Acreage harvested. . ; Pounds lint per acre 

HECSTaL OM CY | See rr Tore ee ae ee a nod ean ie ee 

Acres Acres Aeres.. )  shbas Lose Lbs. 

San Joaquin Valley Pei tie OP ind Tay ees eee sa) an eRe geen eae 
*Kern nag are si8)@) Ta, L00 68,300 : 604 659 601 
*Kings , ¢ 34,700 529200 ZO,oU0 “smeoudes 500 576 
*Tulare : 84,400 85 ,600 Leg DUO) 28) ere & 581 594 
*Fresno : 79,800 80,100 69,700 ° + 5580 555 575 
*Madera : 47,800 48,100 55,600 3: 623 460 503 
*\lerced fe seu 23,080 14,170 : 448 401 421 
Stanislaus : 380 320 SO) thee Ld 278 ag gs 

Southern California : aes 

Riverside : G76) LO5070 2,420 : 441 ota see 
San Bernardino : 175 50 --- 3: 251 240 -" eee 
Imperial : 2 5694 goo. rats) OE gS AL: 268 375 
State total . 3 -$ $51,000 585,000 2B 000 pol 544 © 567 


: . : : LLL LLL LLL CL LLL LLL CL CL LOC LO LID 
*Counties covered by ceiling. 


dy, Data from California Cooperative Crop Reporting Service.: 


4/ cCaliforia State Crop Reporting Service, califomia Cotton Reports 
for Crops of 1941 and 1943. 
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The acreage in cotton in California has varied widely with changing 
market conditions and Government regulatory programs. In 1937 « peak of 
624,000 acres was reached in cotton production; by 1943 the acreage had 
dwindled to 289,000. Total production was 738,000. bales in 1937 but amounted 
to only 341,000 bales in 1943 (table 2). 

Cotton growers in the State have shared to some extent the financial 
difficulties associated. with overproduction. The price to California growers 
had been as high.as 35 cents during the first World ‘War but dropped.-slowly . 


during the. 1920's until it reached 6 cents in 1931, then after a-rise to 12.5 


Table 2.- Acreage, yield, end production of cotton in 
California, 1923-43 1/ 


Acreage fs wii eae td : Produc- 

vor harvested : por acre. 3 tion 

ra, | OOO re 1,000: 

acres Pounds bales 

1923 : 83 313 54 
1924 . a let ed COT vere cet) oe el 
1925 : Le 339 eis 

1926 $f) dees G2 SO Teeis 2) exdSliang 

1927 : 128 340 91 
LO2Es ous 218. Bye | +4 cua ie 
1929 6) 3 309 400 259 
1930 : 270 468 264 
1931 fe be Oo 440 Ly, 
1932 : 123 503 129 
1933 : 208 500 eng 
: 1934 ; AES 556 259 
1935 Py 218 «524 | 239 
1936 : 368 574 — 442 
1937 : 620 HW vecermarty fee 
1938 : 341 596 424 
1939 : 327 648. io ler Ges 
1940 : 348 749 545 
1941 : 351 609 456 
1942 : 356 583 A432 


1943 289 | 574 341 


7 Data from U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 
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cents during the first years of the.cotten, control. program it-dropped back to 
8.8 cents in 1938. .Yet, cotton is. reputed.to: be the.one California crop that 
has made some money-for growers; cach year.since 1930 and there is a strong. 
- sentiment in favor of in¢greasing, cotton. acreage. at. the present time rather 
than reducing it. ee 

. Many: cotton growers,of .Califernia- feel’ that Federal. control measures 
have prevented. them; from making full: use of. the natural: advantages of this’ 
State for cotton productiony..for-example, by. restricting cotton acreage in 
_ newly. developed areas such. as, the irrigated. valleys, in: California, Arizona, 


and New Mexico. , Some, growers | pei ee that. pe present cotton area of the 


oe le : go é a ae 


\ : cs » > ati : o°6- 9 * * : : 
State would approximate Stilton aehub auetond of a quarter million if 


southern cotton of Se had not influenced: ie slation egainst cotton ex- 


“DOREY %* 


pansion in canines “Borers the’ ‘eotton icontror program, probably 45 per- 


Het see 


cent of the cotton growers in the State were one =crop farmers as compared 


with the prosent 20 percents A study pede ti Tulare county An 1939 indicated 


that farm eee ee in thet Sounty had sporékinately one-third of their 


is 


acreage in FO ee t he Pest in crehards,- Yineyards, alralf, grain, and 


ap 2. t. - ‘ 


pasturce aah had a hi ghor proportion os ‘their land in cotton than 
= 3 a : pte 


owners, and caaite growers &. ‘higher proportion than 1a ge bab. 5/ In the 
last several oars, corcages ¢ of cotton nayditiben eee and growers 
have planted alfalfa, hay» fain, beans, odo es tonatoviy and vegetables 
in its place. The change-over to greater crop diversification has not ale 


ways been succ See, partly because the fertere lable the technical knowledge 


necessary for the development of other crops,” 


5/ Gnd thhe william He: “Variations in Farm Organization Associated with 
Tenure | of Cotton Porms. in Tulare County, | “T9z0. Tinpublished thesis in 


Giannini | Library. 
\ ‘ 
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Figures compiled by the Agricultural adjustment Agency in 1939 give 
a picture of the’ size of cotton acreages per farm in the State (table 3). A to- 
tal of 4,847 farms, or 7845 percent of all cotton farms in the State, had less 


than 50 acres; but this group of farms comprised only 30.8 percent of the total 


Table 3.- Cotton farms and planted acreage on farms ih Califomia 
-° ‘ participating in the 1939 Agricultural Conservation 
Program, as of November 2 1/ 


Size group in’ {Deena AGU an | ro Mires me ate 
planted acres _iNumber 1" Percent" ;- Number ofPerceiim Gy 
Under 10 | owen? 22.9 73990 2.9 
10 = 19.9 © bezeo Seg Sp ierea a 8.8 
20 = 29.9 ‘ -° 828 theta : 20 ,294 i 
BO ag . 557° yh OO) 19,407 6.8 
46 = °45,9 me 330 5. 1dp8B5u4 3 5.2 
Total under 50 ecres | 4,847. 78.4 . 87,696 30.8 
50 = 59.9 or231 Seyi Se T08: 4.5 
60) 09.9 fee ios 3 Se0.. 11,895 4.2 
POTS geo es he 135 PE ee ate Uabese 
MS OO om BOG uae ts ; Way ane oee Vee bak 
90. - 99.9 80 bh ceeds 2 Bint 
Total 50 to 100 acres 754 12,8) A bey ono 18.7 
100 -249.9 416 6.8 6218] 2160 
250 -499:.9 : & Hee Let . 35,808: 12.6 
500 -999.9 | og Oa? 2 284441 mers 
Total 100 to 1,000 acres. 562 S20 2) lee ese 44,5 
1,000. acres and over aD) ; O12 16,915) 6.0 


Grand total ei cst 75 100.0 Wveneeeen riot 


lf Original data from Agricultural adjustment administration, U. Se: 
Department of Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif, 
p & : 
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cotton acreage. Most of the acreage, 50.5 percent, was in holdings of more 
than 100 acres, and a number of large operators had over 1,000 acres. Some 
clash of interest has always existed between the large operators who are lo- 
cated pieaey on the west side of the Valley, and the smaller ones on the east 
side. 

The cotton growers of the State are not or ganized into an association but 
their interests are represented by several organizations. The Cotton Depart- 
ment of the Baia rostee Farm Bureau Federation speaks for the growers on mat- 
ters of general adeno and political policys <A cotton seed association 
looks after matters pertaining tq improvement of the Acala strain of cotton 
and has loaned valuable Manheans ae the United States Experiment Station at 
Shafter. The Agricultural Labor Bureau of the San Joaquin Valley calls annual 
meetings of the growers so that they may establish uniform chopping end pick- 
ing rates for aor SEASON. They ‘have been helped by the pene cee Farmers in 
combating ese agitation among workers. 

Many of the cotton growers and pickers have come from the South ye have 
brought with them the pradaeiane and practices of the southern sutton ees 
One of these is the method of, financing the production of cotton. eects a 
major part of the cotton in the State has been produced on borrowed money. 
Nearly eo ehis financing has been done by.the gins or their affiliated credit 
agencies. Operating funds are obtained in this way by some growers who SNe: 
get along without them. Cotton is planted by some growers merely Seeperiee: 
provides a convenient means of obtaining loans with which they can finance other 
CrODS e | ae os sh Ne 3 i 

Sagerel large ginning companies operate most of the gins in the area. 
These coreeates buy cotton Lint and seed, and their processing plants produce 
Pee anand oils meal, and other cottonseed byproducts, The tarbiiette tenes 


gations indicated that these companies were financially interested in the San 
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Joaguin Valley Agricultural. Labor Bureau, the Associated Farmers, and other 
organizations concerned with labor recruitment and control. 6/ 

Cotton growers usually are friendly toward these companies due largely 
to their financing activities. “It was cotton financing that developed the 
San Joaquin’ Val ley. vihen Sita ters ey eras eee a red cent the gins let us 
have Chea Sitey we 4384 at 5 ome percent. we biy paid interest for the time 
we used it tog. A lot of this tana that had never had anything on it was 
brought under Suit aru by cotton finance money." This goint of view is 


quite common Figacia Ly A icliade and also gives some ites ‘of the oe played 


by cotton’ in ihe economic ‘covelopmont of us area. 


LABOR RAQUIREAENTS 1H COTON ND IN COMPST ING CROPS 

Total Labor requirements be Saban production are among the highest of 
any crop in, the suave. Professor Fer'L. dens, of the University of Califormia, 
estimated that total requirements for the 1943-44 season would be 2,234,392 | 
PTET E®. The ony SEOp which shegeds this in labor demand is grapes. Com- 
bined Te quieme ays for ics ait Venhes and wine varieties were estimated . at 
ae 890, 554 man-days. The other high labor-using crops in wie State, namely, 
posches, POMEEN? Sy oranges, SET ASS} lemons, and ASPANaEeus.s have labor needs 
ranging from 70 to 45 Berogne or the total man-days Pare eo for -cotton. 

Labor requirement s are meberabe until the nar VERE Seasone Planting, cul- 
hone and irrigating are commonly done by the ePereakey himself or by 
year- ~aoune laborers on his farm. Planting is tee in, April. Chopping 
operations require the hiring of from 6,000 to 8, 000..extra. workers in May and 


June. U/ the total number of ,workers required at the.peak.of the. picking. rd 


6/ “Employers associations and Collective Bargaining in California." 
Report of Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 77th Cang., 2d- 
SCsS, Rpt. , No. 1150, Part 4, Oct. 1942. 


see a detailed description of ens and’ harvest | operations in cotton is 
to be found in H. B. Brownts Cotton, chs. XIII, aNde XVIt. 
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season in October and November will run from 33,000 to 38,000. Professor 
Adams estimated month by month man-day requirements for the 1945-44 season 


to be as follows: 


Percentage ' Percentage | 

Month Man-days of total Month Mane-days of total 
April 18,517 0.85 Gat. ares 6 ems 

May 68,169 3.05 on ydlOVs tay RES HORE 25,20. 
June 3,540 2.84 in ec. 284,427 12.73 
Taiay 46 ,000 2.06 Jane 192,169) > 8462 
Aug. il a hacen tenement 134,092. 6400 
Sept. 70,257 3.14 Mar. 19,878 89 
Rataly | ea eoaeage 1) 1100.00 


The Farm Labor Office of the Agricultural Extension’ Service estimated 
the total number of workers employed in cotton picking: week by week for the 
1943-44 season (table 4). Their figures indicate a later. peak need than the 
estimstgs made .by adams because of. the fact that the 19¢3:season was somewhat 
late. Dub total requirements are:much the same. -- 1): 

The cotton harvest yormally sturts:.during. the. last. week in September and 
continues until the latter ;part of February. At the time the :cotton. season” 
opens the demand for workers for:peaghes, alfalfa, beans, and potatoes “has al- 
ready . terminated. ond - whe. need flor EPape y figs prune, and- hop pickers is coming 
to a close (table 4.and. fig. 2)... Tomato picking is still:at-its peak but is 
generally over by the first week.in November. . Except for: cotton, the wiriter 
months would be a slack period. .of labor demand. in the San Jcaquin Valley. Cotton, 
therefore, helps to provide a year-round cycle of labor requirements. 8/ Not 
all the workers. from other crops will pour into the cotton harvest. «.Cotton . 
picking requires considerable manual. dexterity; only an. expert ‘can make money 
at it. It is a stoop labor job and many farm workers refuse to do work. of this 

8/ When Brn Gickers wars sold eee ewere crop ad phi éa Be harvested 
by January 1 this year, they asked, "Then, how am I going to be able to get 


through January, February, and. March a AY work?" 4 delayed cotton harvest 
is an advantage to the workers. 7 Hen asond i te 
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type. Such workers generally migrate south to pick oranges or wait in 
the area until the pruning season begins. 

Harvesting of walnuts, Emperor’ grapes, and olives starts at about the 
same time as cotton but these crops require only a few thousand workers apiece. 
By the middle of November the Tolar County citrus harvest begins and this 
requires as many as 12,000 workers up to shortly before Christmas. By that 
time, the demand for tree and vine pruners beginse Total demand for pruners 
in the State exceeds 30 thousand and lasts into March. In Kern County the 
cutting of potatoes for seed begins during the latter part of the year and 
runs to the first part af March. .The -1943 demand for these orcas has been 
estimated at from 3,000 to 4,000, 

Competition from. Southern Gals tom an and Arizona is 2 Et gd ae weath- 
er conditions there sre comparatively favorable for riela eu during the | 
winter months. The peak farm labor demand in Arizona of 20,000 to 25,000 work= 
ers comes in’ October, November, eres and January and is Secaneeana by the 
Arizona cotton crop. The citrus, cotton, and winter=-vegetable crops in soit 
ern RaliPornuaipeana re an equal number of sone 

Daily earnings in competitive crops Pomerat are higher than in ee. 
(table 4). Cotton picking, howeven, is regarded as a family eovanvee and . 

arnings per person are less than if i encreteties on by adult male workers 
alone. Also, it is commonly done by Mexicans and by whites from the southern 
part of the United States who are not always in ea -gacd bargaining position 


during the winter months. 


WAGE RATES AND LABOR RELATIONS IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
The earliest data on cotiton.wage rates in-the State indicate that. dur- 
ing the late sixties and early seventies Chinese workers were being paid 90 
cents a hundred pounds for picking cotton. of The: next figures available are 


of Hilgand, Wwe Ee. Report on Physical and agricultural Features of 
California. 1880, ; 
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for 1924 when the rate was $1.25 for the first picking, $1.50 for the second, 


~- ie 


and $2 for the third. 10/ In 1925 the rate was 41.50 and $2.50, The farm 
price of cotton lint was 24 cents per pound in 1924 and 18.8 cents in 1925. 

Average annual wage rates for picking cotton in California from 292s to 
the present have been stele: by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(table 12). 11/ Theee gone. at of season averages and do not show differences 
in rates between first and second picking. They indicate a very close rela- 
tionship between the price of cotton and the rates paid to pickers. They 
follow closely the tradition that the picking rate shall be 10 bat it, of the 
price received id pce et There was a slow declin in rate per 100 pounds 
Frea tia Wioh fimire of qi Ge im 1925 Go 46 conta in ieee. the petes teen ae 
creased slowly until they reached $1.30 to 1941. They mounted rapidly to 
"$1.90 for the 1942 season and probably averaged around $2.10 for 1943, 

It is difficult to determine from these figures just how much the aver- 
age worker earns per day. The labor aes consists of women, children, and 
aged persons as al as adult males. The number of hours that a worker can 
put in during the short winter days is limited. aloes: foggy days the cotton 
re aes too wet for picking until afternoon. Experts can pick from 400 to 
600 pounds in a 10-hour day on the first picking, but the average for ead 
pickers would probably not exceed 250 pounds end for ab eneaden men 300 pounds, 
On second picking in January or February, the same pickers would average but 
Uete more than half the amount that “ite cava: pick in November. A eka 
“of six expert Peters mas eter that their performance on second teins at 


various yields was approximately as follows: 


10/ Neiman, W. F. Cotton Cultivation in California. 1926. 


memes ee ee 


11/ U. S. Bur. Agr. Boon. Farm ‘\inge Rates, Farm Employment, and Re~ 
lated Data, Jan. 1943. 


Stand of cotton Daily performance Daily earnings at 
per acre: ' _748 hour day __¥2.25 per owt, 
One pale -e 4? 21S 208% $6.19 
3/4 bale 225 lbs. $5.06 
1/2° bale ”*” Pho Lowe = Ps VN Ble IS 
1/4 bale 125 lbs. #2480 


These ih en all experts and abated that ee pickers could not 
even make 94 a day. Furthermore, fields with a bale or three-fourths of a bas 
to the acre on second picking were very scarce. 

AS @ Sco rule the rate ds snapping waesen is approximately two-thirds 
of that for eee Daily earnings for snapping at yl.50 per cwt. ran sLiehely 
higher es iWeb y picking at #2 ADs but some workers claimed they could male more 
at picking. sale peas Sivas paged aes to depend eae on the abilitics of 
the re et URES 

Hourly earnings of experienced aduly workers at the “ar Roa sdministra- 
tion Labor Supply CATES: (formerly Farm eniey Administration Farm Labor 
Camps ) have been computed for the 194245 season and for the first 2 months 
of the 1943-44 season. The reports wore discontinued on December 1, 1943. 
These are compared with the Saale that workers in the same centers were 
able to make at other farm ive (table 5 and figs 3). Average hourly earnings 
for the 1942-43 season were tienes higher for cotton oy than for other 
farm jobs--64 and epheents, respectively. Earnings in cotton were lower at 
the beginning of es when the rates for ad oat ren &around hs to 
¥2—25, it #250 a hundred, cere tended to be ey with those in other 
heeas Snapping Be Gl. 75 and ye and picking at from $2- 50 to $3 paid the worke 
ers more than they could earn at other types of farm work. 

In the 1943-44 season the Ha cai of cotton pickers were held below the 
average for the area by. the wage coiling. eer Paraines of cotton pickers 
SuaAME oe first 2 none as of he 193-44 season averaged 66 cents, whereas 
Wonis va on other farm prise Se eset 80 ee This difference was partially 


due to high wage rates for picking grapes, oranges, and olives. 
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Table 5.~ Comparative earnings per hour of experienced workers picking cotton and 
doing other Parm jobs during 1942-43 and 1943-44 cotton harvest seasons, to- 
_ ether with wage rates for picking. and.snapping cotton: workers at ‘War 
‘Food Adhhinistration Farm Labor Supply Centers in the cotton area etm 


he 


Barnings per eit om 2 _Nunber cotton atarere who were paid », 


Weck | 1942-43: 1948-44 : ii REV CTE | : 1943-44 
ending:Picking: Other uticery Other : : : : 
spotton: farm. jobs:dotton:farm jobs:$l. 75: ae wea 251: OP «BO swe. 15: wot Pe tpae ld 
Dols. Dols.: Dol Dols. Palewe ‘Yo. Yo. Wo. No. No. No. Lee Now 
Get. 2s O46 0.52 : 0.52 OLa ay 3. 22k : 20 
Bem 0 480 ) gn b 59, 1.0.05) OiN7 2 sane! Suet 4 = ; 18 
DOr Ose 0.68 : O71 Quand tees) Gas ie ee: 
266058 0.59 : 0.65 CNT Feat ete SO bao. , SSO 
30: Q.61 Oro ver Oe7S Was. Sita owes fen iee 
Nov. 6: 0.64 0.67 + O64 0.95 : 64 1 g Al 
jeter al p60 2.0084 ri Bi sh 3 eee 
20: 0.62 Osb? 2 O07o Os8lo 3 46 1 g 50 
CTs 0659 560 2.0072 Oe.95* 4 39 24 9 2: 36 
DSCs yaks eeehS O6G0ue a4 / sh mamma Boe a es 
The Oces O,65 5.1). : 13 oe Oe 3 
2 i cee 70x 2 Gere : EADS SS yea ce 
eee Oey Celia : 8 33 4 : 
een a hee 
oat 2 
‘15: 
22: 
eo: 
Feb. 5s: 
ee 
19: 
26: 
Season: «#28 f7.. : s a : Se EERE : Somers eee ge etme 
pacecet eee eee eet Oe co ngs 


ye rere F. ae ‘Farm Labor’ camps. Located at Arvin, Shafter, ‘iasco, Firebaugh, 
Linnell sand Woodville. ; ' 


ae For hours datuell see ke a! “Other farm jobs" are largely picking oranges) 
olives, figs, and grapes, pruning vines, and cutting seed potatoes. Figures 
for workers which fell below the general level of performance were, excluded 
from the comparison. Such figures were for women, children, and aged per- 
sons who picked eros 

3,// Rate is per hundredth ‘pounds | of seed ebtton. 

4/ No preiens ra EST MENG December 1, 1943. 


8/ Raté i8/For snapping.” 
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Toomey peyeeol recgena ter Noxieen Netionals during the 1943 season give 
some idea of. Re thgopant ey yes picking cotton by inexperienced put willing work- 
~ers. , They picked an average of .26.-pounds an hour.on first picking,.earning an 

esi) be 58-cents. Bret aciaaratlationets in Kern County avoreeree high as 
34 pounds, and earned 76 -cénté. an hour after having had Priseha vor experience 
(table é). | | 

A comparison of the earnings of Mexican Nationals in a diversified farm- 

ing county indicates that those picking cotton were unable to make as much ue 
workers who harvested other CropS. Highest average earnings were for harvesting 
walnuts, 83 cents an hour those picking oranges and olives averaged 78 cents; 
a those who picked cotton earned 65 certs (table 7).° The differential in 
earnings between cotton and other crops in this county in 1943 amounted to ap- 
proximately 175 percent. “that is, earnings at picking cotton amounted to 82.5 
percent of those in other crops Such a differential may be justified partly 
by the 1943 price of cotton which ache Onno eaeiol. modest as compared with the 
prices of walnuts, ovenges, and olives. 

Table 6e- Hourly performance and earnings of Mexicén Nationals 


picking cotton in Kern, Fresno, and Tulare Counties, 
October, November, and December 1943.1/ 


yer hour by counties a 


veek : Pounds of cotton picked and earnings 
ending : Kern is Fresno : Tulare : all cos. 
Pome. Ne ews wee Dols ies Loss Dolses isso "polas: Do lites a 
8 Lok reel <A MeO ammarteed OAC ie mmr a Neeane SETS Gis WHEN mm ENS eg, Oui TORY RAS OO 
S52 Shen C6 Q.52°°3 25.) abO e50 Vinee nes eens O75 
28 : 30 0.60 ; 25 0.50 3 26 O.53. 0.54 
Nov. 4 26 0,52 25 OnibO: venga! 30 0.60 : +7'0.54 
TT 26 0.52 25. “tcOuSOue. eae O84 ths 20252 « 
18 30 0.60. : 28s -wOeG a1) SBR Gees Wee le ON GoM 
25s 30 0367 28 Os GS) eae Ose ih 0.62 
Dec 2: 34 OTA TY 31 O70: 30 0.66 : 0.70 
o 34 OUTGier: 29 wi OUT Ores eS 0.50 : 0.65. 
Wate 32 O Eon we 30 Ore Tm: 19 0.43 : 0.60 
Season ; 29 0,60 0 “ome Goueem 24 avast: chaanian Py sc ea 
average : ; : 


Compiled from official pay-roll records supplied-to the War Food Ad=~ 


ministration by employers of Mexican Nationals. 


a1 9 


Table 7.- Average earnings per hour of Mexican Nationals _. 
picking cotton and harvesting other crops, 
week by week, Tulare County, 1943 V 


week - Average hourly earnings harvesting 


sag Ee Se et Eee 
Ks a ae ‘ériding .. : Cotton : Walnuts : Grapes : Olives & : Vege- — weed 
: : ; : ; orangés : tables j ; 
ie ee eh gece ae ene Dele a yokes Dols. Dols. Dols. 
aes eer, FOLSas SanOS) a. 0,74 mem a= “a2 
-= Nou. 4 Use 7 0.95 Os60o | --- --- --- 
cle : 0,04 0.83 0.60 ee --- --- 
18 0 s65.1) ates 0,27 mae Ls ao 
Zo s SOTSS 0.76 0.71 pa SAS 0.70 0.89 
eae 2 0.66 0.78 0.70 0.78 0.70 0.59 
9 poe O\GOn ner 79 ~=- = ie “re 
16 2 0.43 C Jt) —-—-= “= : -——— ’ sal 
Season average * 0.55: 0483 0.69 O78 - 0.70... 0.74 


I 
in Compiled from official payrroll records supplied to the War Food Admin- 
ey istration by employers of Mexican Nationals. 

Viage rates ind labor relations in the cotton industry have been greatly 
pur iitenedd by the 1s casio aye taneeivear of the San Joaquin Valley. This 
organization was st eestiahadr in “926 to assist growers to obtain labor. -For 

ee cel its manager, Frank Palomares, meinteined an employment and. recruit- 
be sai GN a in a Fresno. insted aie rel not only recruited for cotton picking and 

cotton choppine but ee for ies in prapes» ‘peaches, figs, arid other seasonal 

ens in the six scutiten counties of the San Joaquin Valley. 
a: At the settle of its organization its directors’ ‘expressed an interest in 
better ridtiettng for workers, Better ‘educational standards for their children, 
ree stated that iene high ‘Speridards of living already set up here must be 

dwentatted and there Gil b6 at all times a close cooperation and a full un- 


pea ie Wea those: interested in labor to endeavor to see that this stand- 


ard is renault doula 12/ Neveentaly, it was difficult to maintain these 


coe. 


Cen ee Hearings’: ‘before. ‘House te ea To per ae one Dien ecets Migration 
of Destitute Citizens, Part 7, ie BOO Us, * 
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altruistic desires during the depression years, for in 1936 the organization 


was roundly condemned by & group of Fresno ministers for sponsoring the estab- 


must work in the field with the men to mak e Bote to sustain the families." 13/ 
An annual function of the Bureau has been to call errerel h coeentee before 

aa harvest season to consider uniform picking rates for each of the crops. 

The rates ais upon by the growers are Weieeined by mutual assent rather 

than by coercion. In years of good labor Bunply, growers generally have adhered 

to the agreed,rates throughout the season. When the labor supply has been 

short, however , grow ers have gradually broken seston from their agreement and 


- 


have’ “paid the rates that seemed negeesrs). in order to get their work done. These 
methods.have been generally effective in nanan Hah labor pirating but have 
also been subject to a good deal of criticism, especially from small growers. 
Charges such as the, following. ane frequently heard: “Big growers who have al- 
ready signed a season contract to get..their eas picked for.a dollar go to 
wthose meetings end set,.a maximum rate. of 90 cents. Then they raise the devil 
- if any of us pay more, than. that." .. | 

_ Farm workers began -to..organize during the depression .to. combat the tendency 
toward low wages. | -In 1933 organized local groups refused to pick for the 60-cent 
rate established by the growers....;The strike lasted almost a month, involved 
10,000 pickers in Kern,. Kings, and Tulare Counties, and resulted in several 
glashes between strikers and growers... The governor. appointed a fact-finding 
commission whigh decided that the growers could afford to pay 75 cents. 14/ 


Workers also protested the wage rates .established by the growers in 1936 and 


13/ Hoerives before Senate Raeersiegy on 1 Violations of Pree Speech 
and Rights of Labor. Part 51, :p. 18838. . (Materials presented have strong 
anti-grower bias.) pe ale . 

14/ Taylor, Paul S, and Korr Clare. Documentary History of # whe: Sériko of 
Cotton Pickers in California, 1933, ~ = oe 
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1937 but no serious trouble arose until the 1939 seasons In-that year the 
Agricultural workers Union, affiliated with the UGAPAt/A (United Cannery, sAgri- 
cultural, Packing’ and Allied workers of america) and CIO, called a strike of 

otton pickers in Madera County. Several clashes between workers and growers 
resulted, 143 strikers were placed in jail, anda great deal of antagonism 
between workers and growers was gencrated. 

Growsrs have formed several organizations to combat union activity among 
the workers. Chief of these is the Associated Farmers which was organized in 
‘1934 following the ‘series of agricultural strikes in 1933. It has followed 
a ‘policy of ‘preventing organized activity among farm workers rather ‘than either 
‘to-try ‘to’ abolish conditions that produce unrest or to attempt to establish 
peaceful means of settling labor disputes. 15 foi 

The détails of the struggle between capital:and labor in the cotton in- 

dustry are not important to an. understanding of the presont situation, but 
its net: effects in terms of: psychological: attitudes are significant. Most 
‘important of these is a ‘strong anti-worker, anti-union attitude on the part 

of thosé grow érsi who“have’ had labor trouble, This is usually associated with 
a strong inclination to try to keep wages down, and an attitude of accusing 
workers of Breet Pe Ucn hehe nna iat Lack oF aa Peaty: “Thee attitudes 
are less common among’ gréwers remote from labor conflict areas and among those 
who have only ‘entered the industry in recent years.” Growers of the former 
type. are especially inclined to be interested in “labor relations" and to 
become members of groups connected with wage setting and wage stabilization. 

“Almost equelly important is the antagonistic attitude of migratory 


pickers who have worked in the arca for a number of yearse They are suspicious 


; eae ta es 5 - L 4 i 4 

18/ "The associated Farmers as California Inc. Its Reorganization, 
Policies and Significance, 193539, Report of’ Committe 2:-On Education and 
Labor, U. S. Senate, (Sth ones ed sess. Rpt. No. 390, ae Part 4, apr. 1944, 
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and dissatisfied no matter how much they are making and intentionally spread 
rumors of higher wages being paid elsewhere in an effort to force growers to 
increase their wage rates. They show no concern over whether a grower loses 
his crop; but seem to take special satisfaction in indifference on such oc- 
“¢asions. At present they blame the growers for bringing in Mexican Nationals 
and for setting up wage ceilings in order to force wage rates down. Newer 
workers are less inclined toward these attitudes. 

In spite of this background of economic conflict some headway is being 
made toward a constructive labor policy.’. Numerous growers and processors take 
pride in having a comparatively “human" point of view toward their workers. 
“The same workers come back to me year after year because I give them a square 
deal and take an interest in how they are getting along.” Officials of the 
San Joaquin Valley Labor Bureau are also inclining toward the point of view 
that stability of agriculture in the Valley depends upon the development of 
an adequate resident labor force. ‘They believe that such a program will require 
fair wages, proper hous ing, and the planting of crops that will provide year- 


round employment. In such a program cotton will have an important place. 


REQUEST FOR a $2 CEILING AND FOR GROWER aADMINISTRa:T ION 

It became apparent early in 1943 that the price of cotton was not going 
to advance much over the levels of the previous year, In fact, the market 
price was declining and most farmers would dispose of their cotton through the 
Government loan, which would average but little more than <0 cents a pound for 
the season. Among the first persons to consider a wage celling for picking 
cotton were manbers of the cotton section of the California Farm Bureau. rey 
asked that hearings be held by the State wage Board to determine the sentiment 
of the growers. The Board announced that hearings would be held in regard to 


wage ceilings both on grapes and on cotton in Fresno on August 18 and in Visalia 


re -2g= 


on August 19. Members of the cotton section, however, secured a postponement 
of the cotton hearings until a’meeting could be called by the San Joaquin 
Valley Agricultural Labor Bureau to discuss 1943 wage rates and the possibil- 
eure of a wage ceiling program. This meeting was held in Fresno on August 
e4 and the growers voted to ask for a epiling. rate of ‘2. The idea was also 
presented to than that Sie yey te might work out a plan to administer their 
own program. Cotton growers who presented the proposal felt that this would 
Precast eae ee tpatie ia from injecting into the program some measure of 
social reform. 16/ 

A special Sau Ghee was eppointed to outline a program for grower admine- 
istration. This Som. Ghee presented the following proposal at both the Fresno 
and - Bakersfiold postings 


Tulare, California 
August 31, 1943 


California State “age Board 
Gent lemen: 
At the cotton growers! entiag! called by the hehioukeases Labor Bureau, 


on August 27, a committee of six cotton growers was appointed to make 
recommendations on & wage stabilization program for cotton picking. 


Four members of the committeo: Me. Wwe Dula, of Visalia; A. L. Fourchy, 
oF Fresno: J.obs ‘Boyette, of Corcoran; and Hugene Hayes, of Madera, 
met in Tulare August $1, and after a careful consideration of the © 
problems involved, submit the following recommendation to the State 
wage Boards 


1l.- Cotton picking should be stabilized at the rate of $2 per hundred 
pounds in the following counties: Kern, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, Madera, 
and Merced. ee aes: 


16/ The point of view is indicated by. the following excerpts froma re- 
port on “Agricultural Viage Stabilization," made by the Cotton Department of 
the Farm Bureau on July 26, “Past experience with-Federal agencies leads us 
to believe that wage stabilization mcans increased farm wages and the preser- 
vation of social gains...A program for wage: stabilization must be based on 
the following conditions: (1) It must be administered by those who are | 
sympathetic toward the farmer's .viowpoint, (2)* State and local boards must’ 
have full authority to make final decisions and tests rates according to . 
conditions." ridin! bina f 


OA. 


2.- No variatiow ‘is to be. permitted from this established rate except on 
_ approval of the A committee on the recommen idation of the community 
committee. ta 


3.- A county committee of 7 members and the necessary, community com- 
-.mittees shall be named by the County ‘war Board in each of the 6 counties. 


9 


, 4e> An area committee shall be established consisting of 2 representa- 
tives’ from each of thé 6 coumties. Each-county committee shall have 
. the, PUREE to el ete es & LED SEMA of that county. 
os- The duties of the area com mittee shalt be to sa as an advisory 
Committee to the State ° jage Board and jte recommend the following changes 
pee) the prog ram: 
1. A rate for second picking, 
é. A yate for snaps. ' 
Se Termination of the program. 
4 Any ‘other “nesded ‘adjustment as :conditions make necessary. 


Prt is the opinion of ‘thé ‘cammi'ttee that.if the above recommendations 
are incorporated in the order setting up a wage-stabilization program 
for cotton picking, the most serious objections.to a Federal program 
‘Will be eliminated, thus making it possible to secure the unanimous 

A backing of growers which is necessary for a successful wage-stabilization 
program. 


The committee gave considerable thought..to the development of a plan 
whereby a sliding scale could be adopted to take care of varying 
conditions of picking and thereby eliminate most of the necessary 
adjustments that will have to be made by county committees. ‘ie’ 
have not béen ‘able to develop a workdble.formula, and it is our 
opinion thet the tnelusion of any such plan. in. the program would’ 
“only lead to corfu'ston“and the eventual breakdown of the. program. 


ne 


eee 


fits «t's a 4. Respectfully submitted, 
a oe . : ; ‘ ; 

; } eta: : ¥ ; ras ms f ols 
: ‘IMs te Dula ‘ He Le Fourchy 

ei A whe sae eae J oO: Be Boyette : . Eugene Hayes 
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Growers at the ‘wage Board hearings generelly fell in line with the recom- 
-Mendations Pe Mae SONU ee Se id however)” claimed that’ ‘there should 
be sonie Rees differen rbial to offset tie heavy advantage of the grower who 


had -housing eae pees ia There was common agreement that the rate should 
5 z . 5 4 ee we. i 
be changed-during the season but three viewpoints were presented as to the 


“ 


criteria for making the change. One croup held that the change should be 


ne Soo 


between the first and second’ piéking; a second thought that the increase should 
occur at the ‘time when fall’ rains and fogs set in; and a third. group believed 
that a change in rate at a certain date, such as December 1 or December LOY 
ine is only feasible way to handle the situation. 

Grower sentiment had pretty well crystallized behind the request for a 
ceiling rate of wee All those who testified at .the Fresno hearing and three- 
fourths of those at Bakersfield indicated that they wanted a $2 rate. In 
their eagerness to strengthen their case for a 42 ceiling some growers testi- 
fied that we Was the highs oe aie they had paid during the previous season. 
Such testimony sounded fantastic, ee after the emphatic statements made 
at “he beginning of the hea aring in regerd ‘to runaway wages during the 1942 
harvest. They PoMceced eer not be able to earn as much at this rate 
as they had earned in picking grapes, but said iorae ae operating under 4- 
ee, close ane on their crop could be picked over several months 
during bs slack season of rhe year, whereas raisin growers had’ to pay enough 
ae Sha m vorters avay fron other crops. 

eee os we State NACE Eee peeo after the" “hearings thet probably 
some rate higher Tee ’0 out be aes ah ine cotton erowers were to-be 
able 2 Beha ses “enough labor to feats the eir oyone The average cotton picker 
_ would probably pick a8 250 pounds: of peeen per day and would hardly be 
satisfied with bs when ne Ponic malce foe SF to $9 in other crops. Two meet-~ 
ings were held ae committee of cotton growers composed of three members 
from each county. The growers held out inflexibly for a $2 rate but the Wage 
Board finally submitted a 42.10 ceiling rate to ‘vashington for approval. 

A second eine 3 eatin between members of the committee and the 
badge Board was in regard to eeecnor a ceiling rate would necessarily become 
the going ihe Some members of the Board Pelt that the growers should hold 


to their 92 rate as ‘eatablishe sd at their Labor Bureau noeuther: then a margin 
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‘Of 10 cents would te permitted to those growers with weedy fields, poor yields, 
and other natural disadvantages. The growers maintained that the rate would 
nome up to the ceiling figure overnight. 

Washington officials would not approve the $2.10 rate so another meeting 
was held with the area cotton committees All parties agreed to a ceiling of 
82.25 and that the growers in the meantime would Hote to the $2 rate as long” 


as they were able. 


PROGRESS OF THE 1943 SBASON 
The 1943 cotton harvest was delayed from a week to 10 days by cool summer. 
weather but the bolls were maturing all at one time end it appeared that the 
picking would, be easy.and the earnings highe Preliminary estimates of Pheycele 
ifornia, Crop Reporting Service were See ne YE eke run 607 pounds to the 
acre as compared. with.544 in 1942 and an average of B77 pounds for the period 
1932-41...17/ The labor supply appeared to be from 20 to 25 percent greater 
than in the previous year. This increase was largely due to a movement of 
workers away from urban: jobs to farm labor. ,. The movement was associated with 
the exemption of farm Tears withholding taxes or with their deferment 
from military service. Migration of workers from the Middle West was greater 
than had been anticipated. Adverse weather conditions in that part of the 
country caused farmers to come to California in an effort to obtain some in- 
come for the year. Some 1,100 Mexican Nationals were also to be employed at 
cotton picking and many additional Nationals were to be employed in the citrus 
and other competing crops. 
The beginning picking rate was {2 per hundrod,as. recommended by the San 
Joaquin Valley Labor Bureau, except in northern Korn, County where a few grow- 


ers were paying. 92.25 and 42.50 in order to get their cotton off before the 


i7/ California Fidld Crop Repert for November 1, 1943. 


ta a 


potato season started.’ The wage ceiling rate: of (32.25 was announced on October 
8 and resulted, in a:general-agitation among workers-to be paid at that figure. 
Most growers still. continued to pay 2 but moré’ operators in northern Kern ‘g 
County shifted to 42.25. The break to & 4.2.25 rate occurred over a Beweek — 
period with the large operators on the west side of the Valley and in the 
Tulare Lake area halding to the (2 rate for the longer period of time. Vorkers 
refused to regard the Government rate as a ceiling and demanded that it be 

paid in fields of all types. The growers submitted rather than risk losing 
their crews. 

Growers were pleased at the general absence of wage-raising tactics on’ 
the part of workers during the rest of the season and were inclined to overstate 
the speed with which the harvest was carried on. Comparative ginning figures 
for the 1942 and previous seasons indicate a good average harvest but not the 
exceptional.speed: that the growers claimed they observed (table 9).° 

As in previous. years, the picking started first ‘on the east side-of the 
Valley among the small growers who were anxious to harvest their small crop as 
soon 4s possivle in order to get the advantage of better grades. These fields 
are also closer to. the centers of: population in which workers’ prefer to live 
as compared with grower camps on the west sidé. As the first picking was 
finished in those areas, the workers gradually moved to the west side’,choosing 
to continue first pickine there rather than to start om the second picking on 
the east side. 

The original theory as to how the 2.25 ceiling would work was that the 
pickers would continue first picking until it’ had been completed on the west 
side, then they wovld return to the east side-and perform the sécond picking 
according to the routine they had followed on the’ first. The theory, however, 
failed to work out in the 1943 season. The early growers had their first picks 


ing off by the latter part of October. any of them were still waiting in 


228s 


January and February for the pickers to return from the west side. 

There are several ressons for this nonappearance of workers: (hire Ibitis 
customary for cotton pickers to receive from 25 to 50 cents more a hundred for 
the second picking, and when they found they weren't going to get it they quit 
cotton for some other crop; (2) they were unable to earn as much in cotton as 
in: other crops so left it just @s soon as fog and dew in: the mornings shortened 
the length of the working day; (3) the cotton matured evenly and the growers 
who had to wait for workers were frequently able to get all the cotton off at 
one time; (4) yields and earnings on the west side were higher than on the 
east; and (5) growers on the’ west side were inclined to offer special inducements 
.to:the workers to hold them until all the cotton was picked. 

-.+,/Data eompiled in the Farm. Labor Office of the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. at Visalia: give:some indication of the movement. away. from cotton to oranges 
and other crops. . Population of the farm labor:.camps in the cotton.areas of the 
county dropped at least 50 percent from October: 10 to. January 7. During: the 
same period the: orange: comps around: Exeter and Porterville and the vegetable 
camps. near Dinuba filled: to capacity (table 8). 

The rate for-snapping was ahnounced as 41.50.a hundred on December 23. 

At that time’ the cotton stems were not yet brittle enough to make snapping easy. 
Furthermore, ginners in most areas agreed not to. accept snapped cotton. By 
the latter part of Jonuary, however, more cotton was’ being snapped than. picked. 

Progress of the harvest was slowed down after the first of the: year by 
intermittent rains and cool, damp mornings. Some gins, however, began to close 
by the first of February, and by March’first: picking ‘had been. completed in 
Kings and Kern Counties. The picking season. was finally brought to a’close in 
Fresno County during the second. week in April. 
ihe Progress of the 1943 harvest cari be. compared with harvests of -previous- 


years:through a comparison of ginning figures (table 9, fig. 4). These indicate 


RATE OF HARVESTING COTTON DURING. SELECTED 
Percent of PERIODS 1941 - 42 —- 43 


Total Crop 
20 


ARIZONA 


O 
Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec. Jan. End of 
| 16 | 14 30 12 16 Season 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
FIGURE 4 
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that more cotton was picked at the carly part of the 1943 season than in the 
previous year. The peak of ce ea een was reached, however, on November 14, 
whereas it occurred 2. weeks later in both 1941 and 1942. This slump oceurred 
in spite of the exceptionally favorable weather conditions which continued in 
1943 up to December 10, It must have been caused, therefore, by movement of 
workers to better-paying crops. This movement is normal but it came somewhat 
earlier in the 1943 season and appeared to involve a larger number of workers. 

Some growers have had the impression that the california coiling caused 
workers to migrate to Arizona. There was no coiling on proling rates in that 
State, end the rate for short- ataplo- “gotton pose to wee 504 Sci on ginning 
indicate, however, thet the harvest moved more rapidly. in! ‘California: ‘than in 
Arizona. ‘On the" other hand, there was no sharp | drop in ploking after Novem- 
ber 14 in Arizona as there was in this State (table 9 and figs fe) 

ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINBRY FOR tHE CBILING paodwias 

The State ‘ar Board announcement of the cotton ceiling order contained 
the following instructions; "Bach county affected by. the Redes route proceed 
immediately to set Up & Cotton Wage Stabilization Subcommittee as outlined in 
the aboveement ioned fee eey (Viar Letter Noe 467). It is also requested that 
each.county name two growers of the county subcommittee to sit on a district 
growers committee, which may be called upon to meet from time to time to con- 
sider Mie gk gatbet the operation of the Order in Pe whole cotton-growing 
area of the State." 18/ 

According to the provisions of War Letter No. 467, the County Viage Stabil- 
{zation Subcommittee was to be composed of; (1) A War Board or Agricultural 


Adjustment Agency county committeceman to serve as chairman; (2) two or more 


18/ War Letter No. 501, October 8, 1943. 
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representative crowers; (3) a labor representative, such as a labor contractor; 
t 


and (4) a disinterested party. “Representatives of the State Wage Board and 


this office will be available to assist County Var Boards and their a tae 


but er) bulk of pe ee work will have to be done. by local peoples. «Any 
requests or appeals for Hea aaied adjustnent of savin should be made to 


the Conant U.SeDeA. War Board. ee Board, ‘through its subcommittee, 


i 


wr 


would ai an inmonsee ebetdis ion ond report Ase findings to the state age 


1 


Board. ' | In other. words, the, function Of: the eounty committee as to ihvestic: 
gate on ‘mele recanmend ations for. Winding growe iv r appeal vo POY, fae reyes 


the district or area committee was! ye up sR Septet rowers ‘end ¥ 
g 
. Sia 


ginners “and actubl lyn was instrumental in} setting ‘out the: “policies, for bho: dae: 


ministration of the eel 5 order. Tt Was compa of- egsont tally the” same je 


growers, not had UReEE. Se of the. we rate and of a program of eroiier nd 5 


t t 


yao 
ministration. 


Severa Le nectings. of: the district committee, were hava: “At the one: on 
November 10, the cones, recommend od thats | 


(1) A rate idly Os cents a RGndred be’ “slowed. to contractor s. 


ats 


“a2 Pickers snout ue al lowed no extrd pay for Molen: transportation, 


or housing. eye. 
(3): Adjusted. rates should not be printed this early in’ the songeee™ 
(4) There would be no change in Late for second inane 
ie the one held: on December 13, the committee ae that: 
Oe A i iotcsa antes of ad jus tnont s ae Kt be granted. on: first iotanes 
(2). No increase in rate be made for scudnd picking : | 
(3) That a ¥1.50 ceiling rate be established for snapping. 
(4) That ene § eciling order be continued to the end of the season. 


'. In addition to the county cofimittee,.some counties followed the recommen- 


dations of the special committee appointed at the San Joaquin Valley Labor 
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Bureau meeting and Appointed community committees of growers who wore to handle 
pituhenieeka Wer cadjastnont meds’ ih their particular communities. Some counties 
ed Greckily county ee: tiase jepeuytiy committecmen and’ thus kept in ° 
eiceeteuphanith the picking situation in every part of the county. 

This special administrative set-up is subject td the criticism that it 
represented only one side of the wage question. | Growers participated actively 
and effectively at all levels in the organization, but only two counties had 
any representation of labor at all and those representatives were irae! 

One became fee cae anti-labor bias of some of the growers on the com- 
mittee and:stayed away after,the first meeting, | Public representatives gens | 
erally were unfemiliar:with the basic issucs involved and were willing to 


‘allow the growers to mak @ all decisions. Ai Mat 


: ie eg 

at The decision by; the district committee and officials of the State Wage 
Board that, there would be no adjustments meant, that the county and community | vt 
committees, had, very Little to, do. . Their members fretted hecause they had to ae 
travel long distances to meetings and then found they couldn't .even pass on the | 
requests for sdjustment that had been brought before Salas uorins: papi mas 
chinery had some value from an ,educational and public relations viewpoint but 
was not used for actual administration until efter the middle of Decembor when 
the area committee agreed that some adjustments might be granted. 

At the State level the Wage order was handled by the State ‘Wage Board and 

State representatives of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. The entire .board. 
was called together to hold the initial hearings and to make the recommenda= 
tions for ceiling feats) They were called oaths again during the se eee 
to conduct a hearing on a violation case in Visalia and to. recommend. a.rate 
Or snapping. haninseerative a deta ih es such as publicising the eet2ing ea 


OY oad S county personnel of ig dutics, handling requests to pay pee 


as and fees, ey rumors ca violations were hendléd by he ‘start of the 


a) 
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chairman of the ‘agé Boerd. Actually, therefore, two different i lh were 


employed in handling the ceiling. The Wage Board itself was largely 4 fact=- 
finding and judicial body whereas administrative policies and procedures were 


handled py the Agricultural Adjustment Agency and the State War Board staffs, 
ADJUSTHENTS AND VIOLATIONS 
The policy of making no adjustments for weedy fields, distance from la- 


bor supply, and other disadventaging miecumetances met with considerable op- 


Ree from the Boer aes were Rarer affected. In prior years ‘the 


. base wage rates ostabl ished at grower mectings had permitted them to pay ‘from 


10, to 15 conts ae the base rate. + 19/ Consequently, growers who wished to 
get their crops off as soon as possible, or who open riot get pickers at the 


wee e® rate, Degen to ‘oer er. ero indue ononts £0 their pickers or their labor 


a agree Dey promised to pay the peter 15 Gents a hundred pounds extra 


For) wes eane Maer SOROS, ip nat picked or 10 Doak s extra for ‘transportation. 


Giher began paying the contractors fron 30 to. 40 certs: ‘a hundred pounds. for 


; Gee ane oe indicated ‘thot ‘thoy would meee no inguiry as to how much the con- 


ee crater. might by his WOT OTS » 


“Consequontly» ran area eaeeen Boni chee decided on November 13 ‘that 25 


cents a uae ret, was Wie maximum ae atid be paid to. a contractor for all his 


services and that pickers: could not obtain te pay for weighing. The re= 


. sult. was not oe ae ae had noe anticipate d. Foremen of picking crews began 


_. declaring: thensolves to be contractors SO aiey could collect this extra money. 


Rumors spread about that thoy esvided it wich their ce but such reports 


were difficult to verify. 


; 

19/. “The growers at their meetings bce the ae of living,the price 
of the commodity, and their “ability to pay. Then they vote, upon a basic Wageer.s 
Vihere the, cotton is not clean, a poor crop, or accommodations are not furnished, 
higher levels are maintained. Fed. Palomares, Manager, Agricultural Labor 
Bureau, in Hearings before Se Le ct SOT ey to ings eae te Interstate liigration, 
Part 7, pe 3063. ‘ Wee cae 


x. é 
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As indicated inthe discussion on “Progress of thé Harvest" the no- 

-adjustment policy aftacted: some tite. seri eiaty but did not affect others. 
These areas shecane. centers (of: ‘ RSRRSSIES for adjustments , rumors of violations, 
and general discontent with the ceiling. They included ene eRe <te ter area 
in Kern County, the Visalia-Tulare-Dinuba area in Totade County, the Kingsburg- 
Selma eee Fresno Poene ee scattered parts of IMadera County. Growers 

in those districts accused the west-side operators of using their housing and 
transportation facilities to take unfair advantages. Housing, they said, had 
been expanded to.inciude lights, water, fuel, use of cow, hay for the cow, free 
vegetables, free wine, free trips to town, and whatever else was necessary in 
order to hold LY oa hae ot Growers who picked up workers in ‘town offered them 
zréo beer or wanes free apAPHeay free movie tickets; and similar inducements 
to Ee climbing ees, their trucks morning after morning. 

Growers who had to wait to get their first picking ‘done actually had 
some advantage.. They were able to get both their first ahd’ second pickings 
off at the same time and. usually at close tothe $2.25 rate. ‘Weather condi- 
tions were so favorable that the loss in gradé was slight, only from poeTS to 
yb 200 per bale. Those that offered extra inducements to eet pickers earlier 
probably lost money by doing-so. They°lost their crews when the first sprint 
ing was over, then had to wait 2 months or-moré'in order to get a second crew 
in, and these workers generally cost them more than the ceiling rate. 

Requests for adjustments became quite numerous when growers were ready 
_to make their second picking end could not obtain workers at ‘the ceiling rate 
(table 10). They wanted either a higher blanket rate for second picking or 
individual permission to pay $2.50 or }2.75 in order ‘to harvest the remainder 
of their cotton. Some went in groups to County war Boards, others went singly, 
but all were turned dow. Some grow ers soon resorted to one of the numerous 


ways to avoid the ceiling. . Some raised, the pay to their contractor to 50 to 


nae oa) : bate 


56 


Table 10.- Requests for adjustment s filed with the California 
.U.S.DeA. Wage Board in connection with 
the cotton GES BBE RE 1945~ 44 season dy 


i ‘Requests on 3 pee for wal Shon Lor at ied: ee 


County: Total . :First:Second:Less :_ : 
: re- spick-:pick- :than nye 50: $2. 75: : G3 ilieedy: Poor :Dis- : Dee pGdwated 


_squests:ing sing . 1 werd O0': | : : ; ~ sstand:tance: nied ¢ 

H Noe ° WO. Noe : No. NOs HO « NOt Now NOs No. : NOe N 
Neen. eee oF ik eae bs : ; 

Fresno: 7 5 ons ss) 2 Aen Pe SURSMEND its vai 0 

Kern 3. 2h0 11 Aiea wee ar Ow EG es Saree aE 4 

Kings 2.0 0 Ohnas : ree 

Madera: 9 . 5 eee Z 7 pare 6 Nie se re 8 
Merced: 0 0) Di : ; 

Tulare:. 60 5 0 ak tne gow el Byes eye) Sn 40 15 

nee Pp WS nr erpetn Sin eee een ees appestgpaep pp RO CA APR ALT ESL Fe ONAN 
renee ge Me pg ell wage 8 e6 "ede Loe 8 | 64 er 


/ Includes only those requests that came through to the State viage Board up to 
February 15, 1944. Many other requests” were re spe ea at the county and com- 
el Bot spect lt 


2h Some requests did not specify amount asked for and were.not explicit as to 
.; the reason for ‘the request. 


75 ‘cents a hundréd pounds for weighing instead of bhe. 25 gene established by 
the ares committee. How much of cas Sora “payment | Be Ge eeiee paid over 
boi Mis workers dia not oe Sens ees method of vi tees contractors 
was to give them half. cane Seay of es cEoR for picking it, Growers. figured 
that: this’ generally‘y was Sane IE A ro > paying, os 00. a a unoaes pounds. 

‘Under these o ircumstances contractors pecame very val uah) a aoe many wo rke rs 
set “bhensélves up as one Senet ee “the aes of sca group set himself 
up ‘as a’ Contractor SO ‘that his fenily could ‘be ‘paid m more Mans Wee 25 per hundred 
pounds. iy ane | 

The’ most common means of syaeien of thalcaitane was through labor contrac+ 
tors, but some growers paid ee, eee cash “bonuses” aA ieaioay to 25.o0r:. 
50 cents a hundred pounds. i 

Growers who were getting their second picking off while first pigkane. was 

still to be done were accused ‘of’ Te itae the notte After the first pick- 


ing had been completed those who were getting their second crop off ahead of 


—— 


a a oe 


others were accused of paying more than the ceiling. Jihat actually was, going 
on was very difficult to detect. Growers did not care to talk: such matters 
over with théir neighbors who might report them. ‘orkers kept quiet about it 
tera ee they edo" eoutd ‘He held liable. Growers who were trying to remain 
honest still shad cotton in their fields and frequently spread rumors about what 
their neighbors were doing an order to’ get cotton picked. It was common for 
them'to feel rather bitter toward.those neighbors who had less cotton in the 
_¢iéeld.than Ti precedse dese aad aut Aa it picked. 

The pstal procedure in‘ handling a charge of violation was for the County 
War. Board to , send @ member of its staff out to investigate. ee State War 
Board investigators were also kept en These La ealled onthe grower. who 
Haarbenn roported in an effort to determine what: was’ being done and to warn 
him that the ceiling order would be enforced. Usually the charge ty out 
to be a rumor and both the grower and his workers indicated that they were not 
being paid at above the coiling rate. If the eae still pointed toward a 
“probable violation, the State office was notified ad @ warning Wetter eae 
“sent “outs | These warning letters ordinarily brought a written -reply feats the 
grower or a personal visit to the County war Board Bhar ae - few weenie let= 
ters were sent to workers and ‘es ene SAME Sel: but moet be the eee eee 
was éxertéd on the growers: (table 411). 

One reported case of violation was brought to a hearing before the State 
Wage Board in Viselia on December 13. The defendant was represented by hey 
who produéed alicthe chocks ‘paid to the workers together withithe ginning re= 
ceipts. These shecked out to indicats that wee 2d had beon paid. Both the 
grower and the workers testified that no extra a ees ts made. ) second 
‘case was heard before a County War Board committee in Fresno County with.al- 
most identical. results. The cases. indicated that, if a Pe ee 


have all tangible legal evidence based on the $2.25 rate it is practically 


. 


“impossible to determine whether 


4 


of their cotton to be,sneapped and still pay the $2.25 rate. 


tion of “snaps in such.cotton d 


Table 


Date’ County 


‘After’ the snapping season. 


any extra payments were madée 
started it was easy for grovers to permit part 
Usually the propor- 


id not run over 15 to 20° percent but this still 


ile- Charges of violations of the cotton wage ceiling order 
reported to the State Wage Board, California, 194d 


$ 
* Grower response 


Nature of charge “- Official action 


11-17: 


3 Paid workers 


e 
e 
e e 


12- 9: Fresno :Obtained.advances of gee7S from sInvestigation end.:, V 
‘i ei Ve Day) Piesens |) Fae -¢ wapning letter ; 
12-16; Paid £2.25 plus 75‘ centis:.bonus :Investigation and: Denial 
ni, a ee ; warning letter : 
12-18: :Said> he would pay .2.26 if sCounty hearing, «3 Denial 
: : necessary ; 4 warning letter : 
Up es ‘This worker received over:-#2.25.. svarning letter : 2/ 
5: Se et POs ha ‘8 ae 23, a 
Z2- 33 :Peid workers 252 extra’ for weighing: Warning letter : 2) 
Bm Bs Paid workers 1 85’ for bolling: ..:warning letter : Zh 
mee ae ou es PO bE 
nn er eee ara vem, ram em Pests ns Ea a Et 


o': Promised to 


; weighing Weel rine tas Ps ates : 
+Paid workers 15 cents‘extra-for .:: Investigation : Promised to desis 
weighing 5 gi Ea yas 
:Paid worsers 15 cents extra for :Investigation :Promised to desis 
> weighing a POMC Rie See wea : 
:Paid workers 10 cerits. extra for.. : Investigation ;Promised to desis’ 
4 btransporsution : sw 8 
:Paid workers 10 cents extra for : Investigation :Promised to desis 
3, transportecion : : 


:Paid workers 42.25 for snapping. :Investigation :;Done without 


ie ee : ‘growers knowledge 


Labor contractor paid .above : 
PCS w ang Sc Ne. sate : 


Investieation, ~ «:: 
warning etter + 


Denial 


739° 


Table 11.- Charges of violations of the cotton wage ceiling order 
reported to, the State wage Board, California, 1945 - Contd. 


Date County . Nature of charge : Official action ,Grower response 
2- Q:Kings. :Paid $1.75 for bolling | warning letter : 2/ 
2- 9: re ‘Labor contractor paid ¥1.75 for iwarning letter : ae 
: bolling — : peer ee Tee o 
: ‘ nS i ts Aad | 
1é- S:Madera ;Paying $2.40 damming letter :Misunderstanding 
Ss : Mwoas “. ¢ Of ceiling “order 
12-30:Merced :Paid $2.50 | svarning letter : Denial 
: : | : : 
1 ‘Labor contractor paid above = warning letter :sLetter not 
; ; ceiling” eae gee : : claimed 
12-30; Maney contractor paid above ~ ‘sijarning letter sLetter. not 
‘ :; ceiling ; :; claimed 
12-30: :Paid Above ceiling -Saarning letter: 3° - V 
N-19:Tulare :Paid §2,45 :Personal visit; Mare 
ts : at ec aN os «5 and warning 
leo G B55) .8 os Perlidi $23 50 5 eee hie Hon :Hearing before... :Acquittal 
: : ; State Wage Board: 
L296: vAgpreed to pay $2,565 :Personal visit ; BAD 
Le 7s 2) ie Radar eso. teat ee ero Ss Der sonel. vie ite, yes me ae 
: : ; and v ppt nN 


nem | 


e 
e 


= 


e - : ‘ ia 


V No ‘information in State files.» Handled at county level. 


e/ Data’ taken February 15 and no neply had been received up to. that time. 


vafforded.a.substantial increase over the (2.25 rate, Some growers stated that 

‘snepped ‘cotton was being paid for on the 2.25 basis but such &@-procedure | 

would: have been too easy to detect as gins- generally label such cotton as snaps. 
It seems probable that.most of the second picking came off at substan- 


tially above-ceiling rates but many growers still approved of the situation 


_ @4A0= 


pecavse labor pirating had been eliminated. A grower was afraid to go into a 
heighbor's “€46¥a and vid ws His ortane 8 64: the! oth onthaedt the grower who 
apbanevnnhondeend.madanthedpnoyenaio SaaS iss cotton picked next. Actually in 
_the more disadvantaged parts of the ceiling area the ceiling put a premium on 
dishonesty, calculated lyings and: underhanded collusion. The honest stahel 8 


was placed in the dilemma of: ey having to. viclate the att gs or having to 


take a chance on not getting his cotton harvested. ‘This produced disrespect, 


Seay a? 


~ 


* 
Pt: 


aot dels BRET S of. the attitude that has been built up grow ers in some parts of 
the cotton wage . ceiling area may be expected to search for methods~ of evasion 
on any wage celling::order that:-is: promulgated: and»start: using: them.as soon as 


it puis es srk wae Ly advan age to dO SOs. 
_ RELATIONSHIP ae wWAGS CEILING RATES TO THE ono TS ABILITY TO PAY 


sr ics iNet ek in Tezaro grower’ earnings in-the..cotton.dndustry. are somewhat 


4 


Cry At one time a person isi toldse?Coucon 1s the one crop” that pays 
year in and. year out. . There rq no crop failures. ‘The price, always allows 


the grower to come out but Wilt never make him rich. It's not like potatoes or 
i feo 


grapes “where the grower. probably doesn't make anytinte for 3 or 4 years, then ~ 


>) 


has a good year, and, makes up for the others. The next ins opment, is aes 


zig fa x ~ 


as emphatic, “cotton is the one crop that hasn't had a good year since bak. 


exits SC ie Te aa wot keen eee te Ame ure Ban pierre eo tyme 


ote 


Lots of growers just , reise it te est + the finoncing. and ¥ when ite cppoared that 
we might hove a, chance .an these last 2 years, labor has. been so high that it es 
taken all our profit." | | 

The truth seems to lie between the two statements. | The returns are modest 
but. relatively certain as compared with other crops in the State. There also 


., Appears, to he a close relationship betweon growers! returns end the amount 


paid for labor. wage rates have been highly elastic and it appears that in off 


aed the obiling or der’, ‘for! the: fo an tect eae, and for the antirinfletion programs 


ee 


 =41= 


years the grower has been aor iit shift. a Sete Oa e) proportion of his risk 
to the laborer (table 12). . ‘The average percentage of the selling price paid 
for picking during the Tast-20° ‘yerrs™ has deon- 19.1. percent. . In 1931 when the 
_price dropped to 6 cents the percentage | was “ie. 0 and by the Vest year, with 
7eé-cont cotton, it was 14.9. - pre ie Wie Peter) oonurred in N57 5 1938, 
and 1939, with an necompanying reduction in wage rates. The wage reduction 
appears to lag behind the slump in prices by almost one season but increases 
also occur oe slowly than increases in the price of cotton. 

The 1943 rate for picking amounted to 23.0 percent of the amount received 
by’ growers for fink any seeds This was a higher proportion than had been paid 
in any year since 1937 when it was 24,0 percent. In' 1926 the proportion was 
even hi gher--25.6 percent. 

Cotton ‘farmers were inclined to point out that they had been victims of 
Sa uae a discrimination during the 1943 ; season.’ As en ee Hie 1943 
Se toon cola of their cotton was low whereas their wage ceiling 
had been pene ee highs A comparison with eee crops ‘that had wage 
Movlines inciacter that crete situation was hardly as bad as they SEP" 

In 1943 returns: tc the Botton growers per pound of cottonsecd and lint’ were 
just twice the average received during the period 193 5-39, whereas returns 
"to asparagus and tomato growers, wore somewhat less than ees what they had 
received va this base aie Gey LS) urne raisin-grape grower obtained 
@ price increase that was ape of Line: with that.in.the.thrée other commodities. 
The 1943 price was 248 ene ae high as the price had been during the: base 
period. 

wage rates in every case rose relatively more than the price of the 
commodity. Greatest relative change occurred in harvesting rates for aspara- 


gus. Cutting rates for asparagus rose to 3.4 times the rete for the base 


period, whereas the price of asparagus increased only 1.9 times. Rates for 


a 


Table 12.- Comparison. of picking rate nae price of cotton, 
*? California, 1924-43" 


; Rate for :Returns. to grower per: :Proportion picking: Index numbers of 2/ 


Year: picking: (| 7 Pound); Ton scost 18 Of returns Pee pe. Price to 
‘pgiphQOslbstx snoritint jepdieseoed-s tosgrowersal : rate grower 


: Dols. + Cents Dea sie: Percent 
1924 ; a Ls ous Ay, 24.0 5/ 40.00 : 15.2 : 174 238 
1925 1.65 :: 18680404 whO20O2s dal PraeOwG : 185 186 
1926 : Tous: ia GaW uee OOO ss aan 25.6 : 174 144 
15efean wah. les WOeSe peek? 60 3 17.6 : 165 191 
1928 : 1.46 : 18.8 21.50 ¢ 18.3 - 5 a 4 186 
1929 : 1.458" und iee4 BT .OGx: 20.9 : 162 162 
1O80ee¢ deo s82. 9.9 214,00 : 20.5 : 190 98 
1951: 50 : 6.0 e280 a 19.0 : 56 59 
AGSE tee AeSap 4s solhs Seong. 60.89 ab4s9. : 50 Tai 
1933 : 65: pi ieel 12.60 : EA eats 4 109 
19S4e2 ee he7280 P2074 wh. 4 BOR84 16,1 : 101 122 
1935 : 90 41.6 LU Ge i Ga ance 7 101 114 
1936 : TOO ane 12.7 35.22 : 17.2 : 112 125 
1937 : .O5 4 8.9 20.86 : BAG le nl eee ee, es 
1938 : ve Wick’ BcB tend PS SSadow oF 2808 : 84 87 
1939 ; 685 9.6 OF Sut eee alone bone : Ob. aes 
1940 : 095: 10.4 22,80 3 recy yy : 106 - 1025 
1941: : dy. BO. pans 7 ee be BONG 2A: 1662 : 146 170 
1942 ;: A900, 5: 19.2 ASO00 Go > ered : 213: piclee 
1943.:. 6/2010 +: 6f 20.5 66.00 3 23.0 zug 88S 202 


ay Includes returns from both lint and seed, f‘igured on proportion of 35 pounds 
‘of lint..to -65 pounds, of seed. 


2/ Based on period.19 49 as 100. 


ee were 


ment and Related Data, Jan. Pica 


4/ Data from 1943 Outlook Tables: Cotton. College of Agr., Univ. of Calif. 
5/ Data from Agricultural Statistics, U. Be Dept. Agr. 


6/ Figures from Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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picking increased 247 PoReae ce whereas the price of cotton increased 202 percent. 
Cotton farmers toa out’ "23.0 percent of the total value of ‘their product 
for picking in 1943, but Nenere Bron aS paid out 25.6 percent and asparagus 


growers 39.2 percent. | | Raisin growers paid gut only’ ‘11.6 percent. of ‘the val ue 


i ¢ 
i 


of their crops for picking nA another 2.8 percent for turning batt rolling. 

Re Le Adams, of the eareetsity ie Califormia’ staff, has ree prelim- 
inary estimates as to’ 1943 costs of Lage for various crops. 20/ "These 
data indicate that grower profits were more nearly « a matter. of yield per acre 
than of the picking as per pone (table 14). According to his estimates, 
growers who produced | an 1943 the San | cia Valley average ‘yield of 570 pounds 
to the acre woud clesr 48. 70 per acre which was ey aS eH as. thet made by 
marginal growers with a 400-pound yield. | 

Although cotton growors were not so al oge to “losing their shirts" as they - 
claimed, their 1943 returns’ were ee os modest as compared with. those of the 
raisin and tonato growers. oe fdams! estimates again, the ayperes Thompson 
raisin-grape grower clocked , 136. Ze per acre in 1943 and the average ohne 
grower in the major producing counties wel. 16. Returns: ih tomato production, 


) 


however, were more variable then ec “Boll either raisins or: cethon and some 


s 


growers failed to make a profit on them at Tinw ies 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS IN REGARD 7 THE OPERATION OF THH CEILING 
talent 9 in regard to the opsaa ation of, the opel Ane were a mixture of the. 


critical and the Som lameneer y. No person was found who gave all “aspents of 


the program his whole-hearted support. Only one person intepeiseed went so far 


20/ Adams, Re L. Supplement to Farm Management Crop Manuals. Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 1943. i oa ae 


, 


Table 14.- Estimated 1943 cost of producing cotton 
for low, average, ahd high yields ye 


AP Se Item | 3 :°) Low yield” 28Average yield *° High*ytield 
- Dog ae AUS ELS eit) ST0l iba. (B/G NfOO snes 
VETS re oes "aDel Ss Dols. 
Labor and use of equipment | : 060435 67.38 82.34 
Materials ; 8.75 8.75 » PORTS 
Miscellaneous iM : 15.79 19,64 23.49 
‘Total cost per acre wo rere? 95.77 114.58 


Return per bale of Lint at. 20.5 


cents per 1b. Pre LOGRED Ro 102.50 102.50 
Return os sii of lint for seed ; 
Total x return per 500 lb. bale = +. 126.30 ~~ 126,30 126 550 
Panel (eget mere500 lb, balers ba nese. 9°" 6 BS.80° — 76.39 
Profit per balejes:. ois % Ua 09) 42.50 Rafer oer 
Return for: lint pér acre = + + ~—- 8200 7 ane 153.75 
Return for seed per acre : 19.04 ere Treg ge . 58* 70 
Total return per acre F ms 101,04  - 4G Sa (189.45 


eyes i 


‘Profit per acre gi: (84,07 * 48.57 74.87 


ay Basic cost data from Naseas Re ts Poe nees to Farm Management Crop | 
LEG Set of Calif. Press, 1943. 


ae Bak cit on average yield for San Joaquin Valley as reported by California 
Crop Reporting Service in California Cotton Report for the Crop of 1943. 
May 19, 1944. ; 
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as to say that the online progran \ was a mister. He had opposed it from the 
start, claimed that it did not permit the traditional ier EAE Y in wage eoues 
with changes in the season, ard tle refore vas responsible | for the 40,000 bales 
of pea that still remained in the rie TOS creda ye 26). The common opinion 
was that the wage ceiling had been most valuable in preventing runaway wage 
rates and in keeping tvorkers on the jobe The usual comments by growers were; 
ttretd. have been paying $3.50 and (4 a hundred if it hadn't been for the wage 
Selling," and “It stopped the labor eatine and workers running around to get 
higher wages." 3 
The two common driticisms of the ceiling were: “The rate should have been 

#2 as the growers requested," and “There should la ve been an increase ‘eee 
Peat caer first and Teer picking. There always is.". These points of view 
were alnost universal anong growers and ginners. aA few growers, however , stated 
that $2. 29 Was ena for..first picking, but that the rate for second picking 
should have been from 29 to 50 cents higher. A few more stated that woeeo Was 
too low as a beginning rate and that 2.50 would probably have been one weet 
figure .s | said 

spit Opinions varied to. a pemereep te extent with the person's position in the 
cotton ‘industry or his of ficial ‘relationship’ to the ceiling program. ‘workers 
did aoe object to Pettinest in general.and -stated thet-they were habetedesel “to” 
keep down inflation. They agreed that $2.25 ‘was, "just about right fou the first 
eee Bh were indignant that they were expected to pick in se! for the 
same rate that they had obtained in October. .."The Government says it wants the 
cotton, but the OPA says the pay can't be any more than g2ec5 @ hundred, so let 
the OPA come out and pick it" was the sentiment commonly cxpressed. "A person 
just cen't make wages in cotton and there isn't much use to go out and break 


your back for nothing,” was the comment made by housewives who had decided to 


stay at home and look after their families rather than engage in the second picking. 
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Small growers on the east side of the Valley soundly condemned the cotton 
area committee for its policies and pointed out that its members were frequently 
not grow ers alone but that they also had interests in cotton gins; finance 
semarutae) or buying organizations. "They don't represent us, and neither do 
ee Peat committees. They represent the large growers that have been try- 
ing to take advantage of us for yearse and now they got us just where they 
want uss. We can't do a thing." 

“There aren't more than about 30 of those big west side growers. They 
were the first,ones to violate the ceiling and they're Pi sleastthelee it 6 | 
suit themselves. ,They've always tried to oe us this way, and now they got us 
so we just can't help ourselves." 

They were also critical of the personnel of the county committee. De 
wouldn't take an appeal to the members of that committee if it was the last 
thing /I'd ever do. Those. same people have been on every committee in ths 
county ever since. I can remember. “je all know that they just got on fiers to 
see what they can get out of then. Tt must pay a lot better than farming." 

On the west, side of the Valley the comment was: “These workers arak 


they don't care whether they work or not. I heard 


lie 


making so much money, that | 
of a fellow. that snapped 1,809 pounds in one aay. Think of that at wl e50 a 
hundred." . They blamed the resulting demorslization of tho pickers on the 
ignorence of washington officials who thought they could raise the Fee: 
living of the workers. They complained because the workers did not have to 
pay a withholding tax, took days off without giving notice, and sometimes let 
their wives and children loaf around the house when there was cotton to be 
picked. ‘iest side growers, however, Pelt much more secure then in olan 
years when the small grower with a little cotton, some grapes and alfalfa 
could pay ¥2,75 or w3, to got his cotton picked with no regard whetsdever for 


what that might do to wage rates in the cotton industry. 
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-CGinners were almost unenimous: in eondemning the $2.25 rate. .In fact, 
their attitude became more. critical:as the season progressed and it became 
apparent that ,the 2.25: rate’ was not bringing in the cotton. “If the beginning 
rate, had. been $2, then: the. workers: vould now be satisfied with G22255 <ERLS 
bungling is causing the. loss, of millions of dollars to the growers." 

Employees of the Farm Labor offices of the Agricultural Extension Service 
had the job of filling grower requests for pickerse.. This was not difficult 
during the early part of the season but was impossible during the latter part. 
Most of them felt some responsibility for filling grower requests and also for 
getting all the crops hervested.in.their territory. 4 majority believed that 
a higher rate for the second picking would have hrought out @ larger working 
forces: Some indicated that the ceiling order would mean a loss of cotton unless 
a more liberal policy of granting adjustments was adopted. 

The work of other public officials was not so direclty affected by the 
wage ceiling order. -They were inclined, however, to believe that a change in-:-; 
rate was.desirable either between the first and second picking or: when the. - 
picking day became shorter. ; According to their iobservations the rate. should 
have been changed sometime during the: period from December: 1 to 10 during the. 
1943 season. ‘Those who had also observed the operation of the raisin-grape 
ceiling stated that a more flexible program permitting grovers to pay adjusted 
rates as had :been done in the, raisin-grape, order would probably have reduced 
the friction and the number. of violations ‘that .eccurred .in the .cotton wage ceiling, 

Considerable criticism of the wage ceiling was raised in December when 
it was observed that a numbor of. farmers were.plowing under. their: remaining cotton. 
This was sometimes done by growers who were indignant because their request to. 
pay over $2.25 was turned down by the County -Adjustment Committees. . The most 
usual circumstance was that the grower had less than one-fourth of ‘q bale still: 


to be picked and wanted to put the land into some other crop. Less loss would: >: 
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result by plowing “the cotton under than if he were late in planting his next 
crop. Nevertheless Sy a transitory wave of criticism from outside sources re- 


sulted. ‘This died down when: the-facts of the situation were made known. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE COTTON WAGE CEILINGS 


AS growers indicate, ane fated need in cotton wage ceilings is for 


greater flexibility. hes of these is dif fference in rate as the season pro- 


gresses. This change ca Ba ae eee a depend entirely on first and second 


pickings as ee vary so nb -n yea and with date of completion. The 


3 oe 
tre Ve 


, change, will Lge ae be universal over oe arc on some ‘date, depending on: 
CL) eres ee of ae pickings (2) ne state of the weathers (3) the labor 
supply, and ane factors. The cece aula not be set at the beginning of 


the ‘scason but at that ‘time during the ae when “it appears that an advance 


ran 


in rates is cs mn fon. oO order a Koop the workers in the field. 


The second Bee nood ee Ploxibility is as between growers.. A.flat 


ceiling | ace Lege an cavantage tp a! ore Re maret £o the” grower with a long 


es 
” 


season, housing on hie ee a Ree clan: a clean, well-cultivated field, 
end also se those Living pe ss oye Ss conters ‘of ‘Labor supply. To begin 
making changes in nes Dede elas cnc is, as growers indicate, ."a 
headache"; bap ata ® ei rereee re yia he eubhaced by those responsible for 
administration rather than by oe ee prevented by the ceiling from 
getting labor. Such Ploxibilities wore permitted under base wage rates: estab- 
lished at grower meetings held aes Caner et tens of the San Joaquin Valley 
Labor Bureau. Then a Ea ans auwin being made to obtain universal grower 
Support for the recommended al es Grower support is still needed, how- 
eos 2 C0. though compliance with the rate ie mandatory rather than voluntary. 


RE ENE OM can be partially obtained by differentiated’ wage- scales but 


owill also require a more Pieces Sana cie policy. Hnough wage 
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differentials should be written into the original order that local authorities 
may not be able to avoid its intent. Likewise, the circumstances under which 
local officials are to prevent payment of above-ceiling rates should be set 
forth A; definitely that growers can depend on them. 

Greater discrimination should be used in fetes county and area wage 
stabilization committees. These committees should emrenene marginal growers . 
as well as the most prosperous, and small crowers as well as large. Wherever 
a clash of interests exists between growers in a county, either both sides.or 
neither should be pusreeancenee ener with strong biases should be passed 
over in favor of those with 4 more ane ae? Biases against labor, 
against governmental regimentation, or against tae comparatively inept grower 
all tend directly to ‘affect decisions of grower Coma Nees The purpose of 
the committee is not to: penalize re small, less enpabls grower for incompetence 
nor is it to try to bring about other - types of nis 

A-séecond weak point in “the ‘1943 norton wage coiling preg was the lack - 
of proper worker menyasente tine us The srowers had many egy tives on ad= 
visory « ‘and. aditinistrative poles saee oa rany of of the officials in charge. of 
administration of the Broeven wore growers as wou? as public employees. No 
workers attended’ ‘the wage meemerer bike two eueeriee county commiy'es meetings 
and they were inarticulate. Brobeuly crovor ropresontation should. be decreased. 
and workey. ‘representation Wieresdedt or possibly, both should me excluded alto. 
gether: and- the ‘program | administered by public officials entirely. 

Many changes will ve needed if worker roprosontation is to be secured.- 
Possibly special hearings to obtain Howpoints of Ke workers should be held.. 
These hearings should be held in he lis or in packing shods RBCs the workers 
will focl at home. workers selected foe committee » rosponsibilitics should have 
had some experience in committee naka heats Te) thet they will know how and- 


when to present their ideas. “Probably several workers are needed on such 
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ee 


committees so that they will not be so overwhelmed by the situation that 
nes are pone aes function. hen, a worker representative fails to attend 
panes meetings another should be secured immediately to take his place. 
Uhen county offierals ai ‘tie have a worker on the committee but he hasn't 
shown up Since the first meeting," it may indicate that worker representation 
is not paninhain 

Saavea pisuuaate brought to understand that worker representation has 
no connection with unionization oe stems instead from a time-honored principle 
a iex that de eae interests are at stake shoulc have a voice in 
eae ue policies that are adopted rather than to have them imposed 
from the outside. | 

ae Nera neee would bring a viewpoint into the ndministration of 


the ceiling that would assist in remedying some of the inequities which 


5 


Go et Hees na program. That earnings dropped. to, 4 and 4-50 a ddy dur- 
ing ae Sadi or fiisaitteateee to be of little. concern to the grower committee- 
Pereira Se a Bart officials. That earnings in one part of the Valley 
averaged yl en hour while they were only 64 cents.in.another. part, or that 
Baers fosmueed very much lower than,.on another seemed to be of 
ee ae eae cao authorities, but they would..be-of primary-concern 
to representatives of t he workers. ns 
The part to be played by organi zed growers or. other groups in setting 
eoiling rates and in establishing administrative policies: needs more careful 
AS apes Ceiling rates should not be determined .on the basis of the 
relative strength of eae pressurcse Unbiased calculation based on priée 
levels, wage natog,. costs) of production, and similar. related data will- provide 
a sounder eit ed for an equitable ceiling level than. if the determination” 


were left to the push and pull tactics of organized oconomic groups. The 


same principle applies to policies of adainistration. -On the other hand, 


‘ 
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such groups can be of raeoee value in the wage stabilization program if they will 
assist in the collection of reed information in regard to wage rates, per- 
formance rates, and other P watonA which enter into the determination of accurate 
wage ceilings. | 

i Peanut ecam aoe contractors in regard to the wage ceiling needs to 
be clarified. They were a blessing in 1943 because they furnished a flexibility 
that was greatly needed. In wien! however, they were a source of inequity 
and ers The Laing a ieed bidding for workers but left bidding for 
labor Sess ee opene donwoeiceAeraens: hed a most prosperous season. 
eee Stemgukdme edie dinkey vevsitnaritolpenttir date kotalepaymenteneotesa 
tractors be under BAe ceiling wee level or that each of the functions performed 
- by a one be given a specific geil ie rates ‘The first nossure would tend 
to Ay naecer aertiiieaube atte force growers te do their om recruiting» weighing, 
as SE The sat canes: sneciiey gen the rate ‘tor recruitment and 
cransportation of workers, oe al Aas bs only 10 ieonts a nineivedt pounds, 


"ft 


weighing 20qe ante more, eee pred age 5 eS “The ee ‘type of provision 
nicht vers ae rosa still mS kL but bone ee permit a worker to be 
paid 10 pee San eon me ea ae ene ea ee and 10 cents hey recruitment 
ehitee ee Kf ne < 7 

Te seems ine UG the WReene Yeh Taio ne ond labor -recruitment prograns of 
the Government [might wold be broug cht ite closer pi orainecson In November, 
Mexican Netionals were “withdrem, fiSnaio eee eakee ene at the height of the season. 
Shortly BEL craanrd several hundred Mexicans ve sent home from Tulare County be- 
eae a oe was 4 surplus of ene iii At the same time cotton growers 
in the aya comty wore wringing thoss hands because they could not get their 
cotton Cann Of course mony ‘of the peteed men did not have housing on their 
forms, But t those dea phe dia hove i¢ aia nee he LvC Pull cua and were using 


\ 
Ky 


it for local workers iene chen enh Na Seioneiee ret “Little more Renee ss oe all 
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the way around would have eased tho situation; rather a suspicion was created 
that large growers were deliberately trying to put the smaller ones out of 
business. It seems that importees might well be used to advantage in any 
ceiling order when labor shortages begin to make it work harshly on some growers. 
Finally, more attention needs to be given to enforcement. This problem 
has two major aspects: (1) Should punishment for violations of the order be 
meade more certain and severe? (2) If so, how? So long as the ceiling rate 
itself is so inflexible ag to create inequities, geome means of evasion may 
be needed so that marginal growers will have an opportunity to harvest their 
crops and support their families rather than spend the season in jail. If 
a scale of ceiling rates is developed bhat will be fair to all growers then 
severe penalties for violations might be in order. Probably the easiest way 
to bring about more certain enforcement would be to exempt workers from its 
penalties, At the present time they help their employers to cover up viola- 
tions; if they were not afraid of the law, they would be more inclined to 
testify as to what actually happened. This prospect would also cause growers 
to hesitate longer before they would make offers of payment at above-ceiling 


levels. 
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APPENDIX 
“UNITED. STATES. DEPARTMENT OP ACR ICULTURE WL 501 
California: USDA Viar Board, PA. LBR 70 


PenQs Box 247 
Berkeley 1, California 
October 8, 1943 


‘ ‘ war. Letter No. 501 


BO Be ret me hoe cy ore og lip me We vee aed og ie me Oe WS ER I, ye 


‘ 


We have been informed by wire that the “var Food: ‘Ldministration has issued 
& Wage. order. today affecting the creeps of caer in the following counties: 


Fresno lade 
Kern Merced 
(i Mingetaee free Tulare 


Under theterms of the order, no grower may pay, and no picker. may receive, | 
wages in: excess of 2.25 per hundredweight of seed cotton. It is hoped 
that picking rates can be held below 2.25 per: hundredweig¢ht during the 
early part of the season since’ the ‘announced cedling will. ‘be in effect 
for the entire season except for cleanup or scrap picking. . This matter 
should be clearly kept in mind as the ceiling rate cannot be revised up- 
ward except in individual cases of hardship. 


any grower, or laborer who feels that undue hardship is imposed upon him 
by this order may appeal: for an’ adjustment by filing application with 
his county USDA “war Board. The State wage Board will act promptly upon 
receiving these applications, together with a recommendation from the 
county USDa ‘var Board. 

Procedure for handling appeals and violations is the same as for pre- 
vious wage orders, and is set forth in detail in War Letter No. 467 
(Labor No. 67), issued August 24, 1943. 


Hach county affected by the order should proceed immediately to set up 

a Cotton wage Stabilization Subcommittee as outlined in the above-mentioned 
letter. It is also requested that each county name two growers of the 
county subcommittee to sit on a district grower's committee, which may be 
called upon to meet from time to time to consider matters affecting the 
operation of the order in the whole cotton-growing area of the State. 


It is emphasized that (32.25 per hundredweight is the maximum that may be 
paid under the order, but ve no ot necessarily the prevailing rate that 
should be paid. Testimony of growors at the hearings preceding the 
issuance of the order indicated that it was the geno ral feeling that a 
2.00 rate would be acceptable to both growers and worlers and would be 
sufficient to insure sn adequate supply of labor, at least for the major 
part of the season. The purpose of the order is not to encourage growers 


ee 


to pay more than might otherwise ‘be paid, but rather to prevent wages from 
rising to inflationary levels. It & hoped that rates can be held below 
2.25 for the major part of the season, since this ceiling is for the en- 
tire season except for eleanup or scrap picking. Individual adjustments 
can be made where necessary ‘but etait ‘will be no upward revision of the 
ceiling. 


Experience with tomatoes and raisin grapes indicates that a wage order may 

be administered with a minimum of expense, misunderstanding and violation, 
provided adequate steps are taken to inform both growers and workers of the 
provisions and reasons for the order. It is not aaa ee ena: will 

offer any new problems.. @ 


In connection with requests for upward adjustments, it should be observed 
that cotton is a less perishable commodity than those covered by previous iy 
orders, and that the custom in the past has been to Leave some of the less : 
favorable fields until after the better fields: have been picked, rather 

than to increase raves. This should be taken into account in considering 
individual adjustments. : 


Under separate cover we aro sending cach county a supply of notices printed 
in both Spanish and English, which should be posted in public places and 
circulated . among: eyes and: workers» ; 
This office ate be in a. ose to give immediate attention to requests 
fors individual: pedjus iments: or,; other da Shates aay ASH to the administra- 
 tlion.ef. the ror dete j. +g oN | : nae 


Se ee ee hahaa ass “i Dave. Davidson, :Chairman 
ranblodecati ee bCad Suaerey eo SoCal PormiavUSPA Mer “Board” 
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eh mk! sins Wit? tie we en ee BABOR ‘ 
is Milly Rte tcla pte se _ GHAPTER, IX - WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION , 
ie Walk .,  »CAgricultural Labor) 


|. Part 1105 - Salaries and Viages in. Picking of American | 
Upland Cotton. . 


Yorkers .in Certain, California Counties Rap, 
. va 2 Ah, 


.. #oeubhic notice with respect to increases in wages of American upland cotton 
_ pickers in Kern, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, Madera and Merced Counties, State of 
. wl elidorpie., PY Hig RE ih hte ya 
Pursuant to the authority contained in the Act of October 2, 1942, entitled 
“An Act to amend the Emergency Price Control Act, of 1942, to aid in preventing 
,, inflation, and for other purposes" (Pub. Law 729, 77th.Cong.), as amended by. 
_..the Public Debt Act of 1943, entitled,"An Act, to increase ,the debt. limit of.the 
United States, and for other, purposes" (Pub. Law 34, 78th Cong. Ist Sess.)3 
Beecutive Order 9250 of October 3, 1942 (7 FeR. 7871); Executive Order 9328 of 
April 8, 1943 (8 .FeR.,. 4681);, the regulations of the Economic Stabilization Di- 


reator dated August 28; 1943. (8 FR. 11960)5. and-based:upon relevant facts 


“submitted to. me by the tiage.Board for California, of the United States Depart- 


.. ment, of Agriculture and by;,other sources s ce | hereby determined that: 


Secs 1105.1. . Area, crop ani classes of WO eR ee eb uke au? Sy ee. 
ia cece ancy ig NORE TERS S orci cere a eed Apa. cs eo 
Acie lik aS dt Applicstions for, adjustments. 
1105.4  Délegation of authority. ~ 
LA Oo ea Procedure. 
;1105.6.., Effect of unlawful payments: oo eile ya 
rity, by the Administrator. 


. ,1105.7.,,.Further delegations of auth 
AUTHORITY: , See. 1165.1 to, 1105.7, inclusive, issued under 66 Stat...765; 
50 UsS.Ce app» 961 ct séqu, Pubs.Law 34, 7Eth Cong.s Be0- 9250, 9328, 7.FeR. 
Ds etka Bee, Rey S684. Reguletions of the, Direetor of , Economic .Stabilization, 

Sec. 400].1-t0 4001.21, inclusive, 8 Fa Re 11960, . 0. 


ee ak i oS jue Fae eee re : Cel : S ; ; : Ue eben beim ahh er 

‘'o. Sqee.,1108.1: Area, crap, and classes of workers.. Persons engaged in the 
picking of amorican upland cotton in Kern, Kings, Tulare,Fresno, Madera and 
Merced Counties, State of California, are agricultural labor as defined in 
Sees,.4001.1 (1).of the regulations of the Bconomic Stabilization Director, 


bs teh 


.sissued on August 28, 1943 (8 FeRe 11960). ‘ 


Sec. 1105.2 ‘Wage rates. No increases in the wages: paid pickers of Ameri- 
can upland cotton in the countics mentioned in section 1 hereof shall be made 
above the rate of $2.25 per hundred pounds of sced cotton without the approval 
of tho iar Food Administrator wundor the procedure provided for herein. 


ial 
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intent of this order. Hach such ruling shall be final, subject only to the War 
Food Administrator's right of review on his own initiative. Any reversal or 
modification of such ruling by the War Food Administrator shall take effect 

from the date of its issuance; PROVIDED, HOWEVER, that if a ruling denying an 
application for permission to make a wage increase ‘is overruled, the final ruling 
by the War Food Administrator shall incorporate the effective date of the adjustment. 


Sec. 1105.4 Delegation of ‘authority. (a) The Wage Board for Califomia 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, hereinafter called the Board, 1s 
hereby authorized. to act on behalf of the War Food Administrator, hereinafter 
called the Administrator, to conduct hearings, in accordance with the procedure 
set forth in Sec. 1105.5 for the purpose of making findings of fact and recommen= 
dations with respect to, alleged violations of Sec.1105.1 to 1105.3,both inclusive, 


 {b)- Three members of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the purpose 
of conducting such hearings arid the chairman of the Board shall act as presiding 
officer at the hearings, adninistor oaths and affirmations, and rule on motions, 
requests, and. on the admission ald’cxclusion of evidence. Bisex a 

Soe. 1105.5 Procedure. (a) Preliminary investigation. ‘Preliminary in- 

vestigations of alleged unlawful wage or salary payments shall be made” by rep- 
resentatives of the administrator. Hach such report of investigation shall be 
submitted to the Regional attorney, United States Department of Agriculture, for 
consideration. He shall forward the report, with his recommendations, to the 
Board. If, after consideration of the report and the recommendations ,the Board 
is of the opinion that thero is roasonable cause to believe that a violation has 
occurred, the Board shall request the alleged violator to .appoar at a hearing 
before the Board. i oil aah eae 


(bo) Notice. Notice of the hearing ‘shall be served on the alleged violator 
not less than ten (10) days prior ‘to the‘date of the hearing. Such notice shall 
set:forth (1) the time and place of the hearing (2) a concise statement of the 
allegations. of, fact which constitute a basis for the proceeding, (3) a state- 
ment- informing the alléged violator that he may be represented by counsel at 
the hearing and will be given full opportunity to prosent written or. oral testi- 
mony and to examine and cros’s-cxamine witnesses on all matters relating to the 
charge, and (4) a statement informing the alleged violator that failure to ap- 
pear will not preclude the Board ‘from taking testimony, receiving proof and 
making findings and recommeridations with respect to the charges. 


(c) Conduct of the hearing. The rules of evidence prevailing in courts of 
law end oquity shall not be controiling. Thestest of admissibility shall be the 
reliability, relevancy, and probative force of the evidence offered. — 


All testimony shall be given Under oath. and a written transcript of the 
hearings shall be made. — Phan tamed ‘neh he 


The presiding officer shall afford reasonable opportunity for cross- — 
examination of the witnesses. ..at.the!.¢lose of the: hearing the presiding officer 
may, at his discretion, allow a short pefiod'for the presentation of oral argu- 
ment .or.for a summary of the facts discldsed at the. hearing and, if he deoms 
-it.advisable, may allow bricfs 'to be filed within.a period .prescribed by hin, 
not to,execed five (5). days. ve eee iets xe ese 

(d) Findings end recommendations. Upon conclusion of the hearing, if a 
majority of the board is satisfied that the charge has been sustained by a 
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preponderance of the evidence, it shall find accordingly. Findings of fact and 
recommendations shall be prepared, subscribed by the concurring members of the - 
Board and submitted to the Administrator, together with a transcript of the 
proceedings. A copy of the findings of Fact and recommendations shall .be served 
on the alleged violator. After consideration of the findings and recommendations, 
the Administrator shall determine whether the alleged violator has made salary 
or wage payments in contravention of Sec. 1105.1 to 1105.3, both inclusive. A 
copy of such determination shall be served by registered mail on the alleged 
violator. 


(ce) Petition for reconsideration. Within five (5) days after receipt of 
a copy of the Administrator's dotormination the alleged violator may file with 
the tiar Food Administrator, Washington, D. Co, & petition for reconsideration 
of such determination. Such petition may be accompanied by any affidavits or. 
briefs which the alleged violator desires to submit. within a reasonable time 
after receiving such a request for reconsideration, the Administrator shall 
affirm, modify or reverse his original determination, or direct a further 
hearing to be held. Such further hearing shall follow the procedure prescribed 
for the original hearing. The determination of the Administrator shall be 
final and shall not be subject to review by the Tax Court of the United States 
or by any court in any civil proceedings. 


(f) Transmittal of determination to other Government agencies. If a peti- 
tion for reconsideration is not filed within the period stated above, or if a 
petition for reconsideration is filed and the Administrator affirms his original 
determination, he shall forward his determination to the violator, to the 
Commissioner of Internatl Revenue, and in appropriate cases, to the Attorney 
General for consideration of criminal prosecution. 


See. 1105.6 Effect of - unlawful payments. (a) Amounts disregarded. In 
any case where the Administrator determines that a salary or wage payment has 
been increased in contravention of Sec. 1105.1 to 1105.3, both inclusive, the 
amount of the salary or wage paid or accrued at the inereased rate, shall be 
disregarded by all executive departments and all other agencies of the 
Government for the purpose of: 


(1) Determining costs of expenses of the employer for the purpose of any 
law or regulation, cither heretofore or hereafter enacted or promulgated, in- 
cluding the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, or any maximum price regula- 
tions thereof ; 


(2) Calculating deductions under the revenue laws of the United States;_ 
or 


(3) Determining costs or expenses under any contract made by or on be- 
half of the United States. 


(b) Criminal penalties. Any person, whether an employer or an employee, 
who wilfully violates any provision of Sec. 1105. 1 to 1105.3, both inclusive, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more then $1,000, 
or to imprisonment for not more than one year, or to both such fine and im= 
prisonment. 


Section 1105.7 Further delegations of authority by the Administrator. 
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d to the Administrator by these 


Sh ga. 5 j rve 
Any or all functions; powers, or duties rese h other person or per- 


eas i 
regulations may be delegated by the Administrator to su 
sons as he may designate. 


mo 


Marvin Jones 


War Food Administrator 
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TITLE 29 - LABOR 
“CHAPTER IX = WAR FOOD ADMINISTR=T ION. 
(Agricultural Labor)’ 


Part 1105 - Sdlariés and | jages in ‘Picking and Snapping obi | 
American ‘Upland Cotton. 


Workers in Certain California Counties 


gic ree 


“a 
on 75 met. 


Part 1105 (8 F.R 13884) is hereby amended as set forth below: 


The title of Part 1105 is revised and amended tio read as follows: “Part 
1105 - Salaries and Wages in Picking and Snapping of American Upland 
Cotton." 


Section 1105.1 is revised and amended to read as follows: 


Section 1105.1 Area, crop and classes of workers. Persons engaged in 
picking and snapping of American upland cotton in Kern, Kings, Tulare, 
Fresno, Madera and Merced Counties, State of California, are agricultural la- 
bor as defined in Section 4001.1 (1) of the regulations of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization fssued’ on ‘August 28; 1943 (8 F.R 11960, 12139) as 
amended on December 9, 1943 (8 F.Re 17602). 


Section 1105.2 is revised and amended to read as follows: 


Section 1105.2 Wage rates. Nothwithstanding the provisions of any contract 
or other commitment, no increases in wages or payments of wages to the agricul- 
tural labor described in Section 1105.1 hereof shall be made in excess of the 
maximum rate set forth below without the approval of the War Food Administrator 
under the procedure provided for herein: Provided, that, if any employer was 
paying a particular employee doing the same type of work at a higher wage rate 
between January 1, 1942, and September 15, 1942, such employer may pay such 
employee at the wage rate paid during that period. 


(a) Maximum wage rates for picking American upland cotton. 
$2.25 per hundred pounds seed cotton. 

(b) Maximum wage rates for snapping American upland cotton. 
$1.50 per hundred pounds of seed cotton snapped. 


The last sentence of paragraph (e) of Section 1105.5 is amended and 
revised to read as follows: 


The determination of the Administrator shall be final and shall not be 
subject to review by the Tax Court of the United States or by any court in 
any civil proceedings: Provided, however, that nothing herein is intended 


- to deny the right of eny employer or employee to contest in the Tax Court of 


the United States or in any court of competent jurisdiction the validity of: 


(1) Any provision in this. regulation | on the ground that such provision 
isnot authorized by law, or 


(2) Any action taken or determination made under this regulation, on 
the ground that such action or determination is not authorized, or has not 
been taken or made in a manner required, by” law. 


Co ede Fi 
rap 


(56 Stat. 765; 50 U.SeC. App. 961 et seq.; Pub. Law 34, 78th Cong.; 
E.0. 9250, 7 FeRe 78713 E.O. 9528, 8 FoR. 4681; regulations of the Director 
of Economie Stabilization, 3 F.R. 11960, 12139; 16702). 


Issued this 22nd day of December 1943, 
Wilson Cowen 


‘ o> "Assistant. War Pood Adminigtwracern |) 10) 
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